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One of the most important and 
basic reasons for good telephone 
service is research. The many 
advances in speed, clarity, dis- 
tance and convenience would not 
have been possible without it. 


They would not have been possi- 
ble either, in the same degree or as 
economically, without one central 
research organization such as the 
Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories. 


This is the research division of the 
Bell System. 
needs of the nation have grown. 


It has grown as the 


The work of its hundreds of scien- 
tists and-engincers covers many fields 
and goes exploring and developing in 
many directions. But it is aimed 
primarily at the betterment of com- 
munications services and the finding 
of ways to provide this better service 
at the lowest cost to the customer. 


Not just recently, but long ago 
the Bell System recognized the busi- 


ness and national need for basic 


research and it has devoted a con 
siderable part of its laboratories pro 
gram to this field. 


The “search for new knowledge 
the effort to increase our understand 
ing of nature—the probing into the 
unknown’’—has brought substantial 


BELL 


RELAYS VOICES UNDER THE SEAS. This is one of the repecter units in the new underseas 


telephone cables. These voice boosters make it possible for you to telephone Great Britain 


and Hawaii as clearly as you call across town. 


Developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories 


after many years of research. Made to entirely new precision limits by Western Electric. 


benefits bevond their particular ap 


plication to communications 


An outstanding example was the 


invention of the ‘Iransistor, one of 
the real breakthroughs in science 


that come only at rare intervals 


These amazing amplifiers, though 
little larger than a pea, can amplify 
electric signals up to 100,000 times 
‘Thev can do many of the things a 
ind more be 


vacuum tube can do 


sides! ‘They have opened the way to 


new products and improved others 


There is no doubt that the Tran 


sistor has been one of the leading 


factors in an electronic boom and 
has helped to creat¢ busin SS and 


More than 


will be made 


jobs in many industries 
50.000.000 transistor 


this year. 

The research and manufacturing 
skills of the Bell Svstem, already or- 
ganized and at hand, are placed fully 
S. Govern 


are called upon 


at the service of the U 
ment whenever we 
for projects for which we are spc 


cially qualified 


Among many present defense as 
signments is the development of 
guidance svstems for intercontinen 


tal missiles. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES This wintry scene from our 


cover was photographed on the 
AMA—Management’s Alma Mater Nicholas Bayard American Management Associ- 
You Can Do Business With Bankers ; = ation’s “campus” in the Adiron- 
: . ~ dacks. These magnificent facili- 
Government Help for Business Borrowers Frank M. Kleiler ; ot a 
ies on Saranac Lake were 


The Rules Behind Wise Corporate Giving ‘hristopher M. Weld acquired by the AMA last year 


for its expanding programs, 
described in this issue 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 


Swift Uses EDP to Slash Costs, Make Decisions 

Operations Research—Decision-Shaping Tool A ; rar me tees ell cate te 
results of The Glidden Co.'s 
first “‘“Money Management Con- 





test"’ reported in our January 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES : ; : 
1958 issue. Winners were de- 


cisionmaking executives judged 
to have made best use of com- 


Now Customers’ Letters Get Action 

Storied Fort Applies New Accounting Techniques 
Work Measurement—Easy Does It 

New Systems and Equipment 


pany assets 


Management consultants oft 
‘an do much for a firm, espe- 
cially a smaller one. A company 


SPECIAL INTEREST president explains how to co- 


. : ; , . ordinate the consultant with 
Show Them, With Visual Aids Norma rrey ic resend ; 
Trade With Canada A. J. Knowl , 


Other articles on alcoholic 
employees, office automation, 


DEPARTMENTS records retention, “homemade” 


movies in employee relations, 
Letters From Readers Books for Executives al forth _ 
na so i¢ 


Don't Miss Getting Business on the March 
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HOW 
ABOUT 
YOU? 


Do you know that many cancers 
can be cured if detected early? 
That an annual health checkup 
is your best protection against 
cancer? 

Are you giving yourself this 
big advantage? Or are you 
taking chances with your life 
because of foolish attitudes 
about cancer like these? 


DON’T 
EVEN 
MENTION 
THAT 
WORD! 


Fear keeps 
some people 
from even learning cancer 
facts that can save their lives. 


NEVER FELT 
BETTER! 


Checkups help to detect cancer 
in its “silent” stage before you 
notice any symptom. 


COSTS 
TOO 
MUCH! 


Dollars you spend 
for the protection 
of your health can 
mean years of life. 


Millions of Americans have 
made an annual checkup a 
habit... for life. How about 
you? 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Where you can get to know us better and we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 





A Year for Growth 


HIS is the season when business- 
men’s thoughts turn to specu- 
lating on what next year is going 
to be like. Will it be a good year, 
or will it be a bad year? Will prices 
go up, or will prices come down? 
Will there be a lot of inflation, or 
only a little inflation? Will the 
fears of a 10-cent dollar be realized, 
or can we plan ahead with assur- 
ance the dollar will be stabilized? 
These are just a few of the “iffy” 
questions you hear discussed as we 
come to the close of 1958 and look 
ahead to 1959. No one I know of 
can answer these questions. Fore- 
casters can make an educated guess 
as to what is going to happen, but 
they don’t know. But one thing we 
do know about next year—it should 
be a good year to broaden the base 
of our business, to build our de- 
fenses against whatever the future 
may hold (there could be a hair- 
curling depression in spite of our 
most optimistic hoping), and to 
strengthen our internal and exter- 
nal organization. 


More Names on Our Lists 


I met a chap on the plane a few 
weeks ago who had a good-sized 
business in the Tennessee Valley. 
He was boasting, in a quiet sort 
of way, about how fortunate he 
was to be able to count his cus- 
tomers on the fingers of one hand; 
to know them all socially; and to 
have never lost a dime on bad 
credits. 

Was he lucky? I doubt it. We 
remember well during the depres- 
sion of the 1930's how companies 
that depended on a few “big” cus- 
tomers found themselves in trouble 
when the bottom fell out of busi- 
ness. For my money, the lucky man 
is the one who gets his sales from 
a lot of customers. And if the 
fellow who wrote that article in 
the Saturday Evening Post is right, 
and we do have to operate with 
10-cent dollars, you are not so likely 
to come down some morning and 
find the sheriff on your doorstep 
as a result of the loss of a “big” 


account, The broader we can make 
our sales base in the good years, 
the stronger our position will be 
in the tough years. 

More importantly, if we believe 
as AMERICAN BUSINESS does that 
the target of good management 
should be healthy growth, then the 
broader our sales base, the faster 
we can grow and the more solid 
our growth will be. 


The Competition of the Sixties 


There are two schools of thought 
about the sixties: (1) the baby 
boomers who expect the greatest 
boom this country has ever had 
beginning in 1960, and (2) the die- 
hards who “just know” the “bub- 
ble’ will burst just as it always 
has after a long period of unbal- 
anced budgets. 

We don’t think that will happen, 
any more than we think the solu- 
tion to our national debt problem 
will be a 10-cent dollar. But it could 
drop sharply in purchasing power. 
The smart manager who does not 
propose to get caught out on that 
limb, is getting his production, 
sales, and administrative 
down so that come what may he 
will be in the strongest 
competitive position. 


costs 


possible 


Men Who Can Grow 


But if you were to ask me what 
is the one thing above all others 
that will assure business growth in 
the years ahead, I would unhesitat- 
ingly say “‘strengthening your man- 
agement team."’ That is the weak 
spot in eight out of 10 businesses. 

It has been said that the three 
components of business growth are 
Money, Methods, and Men. And the 
greatest of these is Men. So let's 
take an inventory of our manpower, 
with an eye to growth, in the year 
that is now dawning. Let's get rid 
of the deadwood. 
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TODAY'S 


Automation which 
has been predicted 
for offices of the 
future is here today 
because of a Friden 
development called 
Tape -Talk. 
Tape-Talk is the operation of Friden automatic 
machines. These machines handle major office 
routines by calculating, reading and writing with 
punched paper tape. The machines work indi- 
vidually or in combination. 

Office workers simply give general starting 
orders to the machines. Functioning in their 
world of Tape-Talk, Friden machines can: 

(1) Eliminate need for manual movements 
and most conventional operator decisions... (2) 
Increase work volume output without increasing 
payroll costs or overtime...(3) End errors nor- 
mally occurring in data recopying. 

Look into this practical, deliverable miracle 
Friden Tape-Talk. Call your Friden Man or write 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. Sales, in- 


struction, service throughout U.S. and the world. 


rriden 


December 1958 
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BY FRIDEN 


S eloctadota® automatic tape 


reader-selector-sorter 


Taledata* Automatic tape transmitter-receiver 


m ® 
duatownritir Automatic justifying 


type-composing machine 


Oda- Pumch® Automatic code tape 


adding-listing machine 


. Zz 
Jhexouriton Automatic tape 


writing-accounting machine 


® 
Automatic tape 
billing department in one desk 


Friden Mailroom Equipment 
Friden Natural Way Adding Machine 


Friden fully automatic Calculator— 
The Thinking Machine of American Business 


Fruden Ine 











Cilrt. from Readers 


A Practical Suggestion 


I have just finished reading ‘““‘What’s 
in a Job Title,” by Clifford C. 
Cleavelin from the November 1958 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS Maga- 
zine. Much of what he says could well 
be adopted by industry to its ever- 
lasting good. 

But, the fly in the ointment appears 
toward the end of the article under 
the subheading “Start a Dictionary.” 
Any economy-minded person could 
see the tremendous amount of work 
this would entail. So, as a practical 
solution, I would suggest the services 
offered by the State Employment 
Services throughout the country. 
They already have in use a Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles which includes 
over 40,000 titles plus an accompany- 
ing definition, all coded. 

There’s little use in spending a 
fortune in setting up your own dic- 
tionary if you can obtain the informa- 
tion free from any State Employment 
Service Office. Thus, you could solve 
some of your classification problems 
with titles and definitions that have 
been standardized on a nationwide 
basis.—RUSSELL B. BATESON, indus- 
trial relations analyst, 1255 Sonata 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Vacation Policies 


Your April 1956 issue had excellent 
material on “Vacation Trends and 
Policies.”” Do you have comparable in- 
formation of a more recent date? If 
so, I shall be most appreciative if I 
can receive a copy.—ELIZABETH 
Mupce, personnel director, Rhode 
Island Hospital, Providence 2, R. I. 


Although AMERICAN BUSINESS hasn't pub- 
lished any material on this recently, Dartnell’s 
“Personnel Administration” has just pub- 
lished the results of ao survey of 230 compa- 
nies, "1958 Vacation Policies." This is avail- 
able with the December Service. 


Building Up a Job 


I have read an article about the 
Parkinson theory of management de- 
velopment, which is supposed to be a 
process of building up a job by divid- 
ing the work and taking on assistants 
to fill the positions thus created. 

Can you tell me something about 
the Parkinson theory and where I 
can read more about it?—J. R. 
Sitver, assistant vice-president, 
United Fruit Company, Boston, Mass. 


C. Northcote Parkinson (his name is no 
more improbable than his title: Raffles Profes- 
sor of History at the University of Singapore) 
embodied his richly ironic theories of or- 
ganization in his book, Parkinson's Law 
(Houghton-Mifiin, $3). 
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Actually, Parkinson has many lows. The 
one most relevant to management develop- 
ment goes as follows: In a typical organiza- 
tion, the number of nonproductive, purely 
administrative employees tends to grow and 
grow; this proliferation bears no relation 
whatsoever to the actual need or performance 
of the organization. 

Parkinson teaches that this overwhelming 
of Indians by chiefs can occur in every type 
of organization. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture provides 
When Ezra Taft Benson become secretary in 
1953, he loudly trumpeted his intention to 
whittle down the “overloaded bureaucracy.” 
He has indeed lowered subsidies and re- 
moved acreage controls. But, during his term, 
the Department has added 18,000 employees! 


striking vertification: 


One Important Topic 


Your November issue seemed to 
represent a considerable advance over 
any I had read in the last two or 
three years. 

The high content of usable material 
in your articles reminded me to some 
extent of the first issues of Adult 
Leadership. I suppose the problem 
always arises of where to go after 
reviewing the fundamentals without 
a recitation of trivial case histories, 
or a probing of the more specialized 
applications. 

To my mind, repetition—say, an- 
nually—of this type of material 
should not be feared by the editor. 
As another approach, why not the 
symposium type of issue, devoted to 
one important topic? This is done so 
successfully by the Scientific Ameri- 
can.—-JOSEPH R. MCHUGH, vice-presi- 
dent, W. J. Grosvenor & Company, 
Somerville, Mass. 


An interesting suggestion. We would wel 
come readers’ ideas concerning that ‘‘one 
important topic.” 


Communications 


We are planning a series of four 
articles on “communication” within 
a company. These will be published 
in our quarterly magazine, the Cana- 
dian Oil News. 

Do you have any reference materi- 
al available for this purpose? Possi- 
bly you may know of a company that 
has done an outstanding job in this 
field—F. J. Himpury, manager of 
public relations, Canadian Oil Com- 
panies, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. 


The brochure, “A Program for Improving 
Employee Communication” ($1.00), should be 
helpful to you. We are also sending along 
tear sheets of ‘Five Points to Remember 
When Selling Ideas to a Group" (November 
1957), “Visual Aids Can Tell a Complicated 
Pay Story” (December 1957), and ‘Ford Tells 
Employees About Negotiations’ (August 1955). 


About Training Aids 


I have just completed reading your 
magazine, Training Aids and Meeting 
Places, and feel that much of the 
material and information was directly 
applicable to our educational pro- 
gram. Could you furnish me with 
additional information regarding this 
publication? 

How can we obtain Part 2? Is this 
a regularly scheduled periodical, and 
if so, what is the cost, if any? Are 
there any back issues that are cur- 
rently available? What procedures 
should I follow to obtain future 
copies?—-RICHARD S. RUSSELL, person- 
nel assistant, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Training Aids and Meeting Places was the 
first issue of a yearly supplement that will 
accompany ovr regular August issue. To 
distinguish between the magazine AMERICAN 
BUSINESS and the supplement, we called 
them “Port 1" and “Part 2, 
There is no additional charge to regular 
subscribers for either this supplement or the 
one published in conjunction with our Febru 


respectively 


ary issue: Management Consultants 


More About Training Aids 


In your August 1958 issue, Part 2, 
we noticed the mention of a short 
film, “So You Are Going to Have a 
Meeting,” available from Henry 
Strauss and Co., Inc. We have written 
Henry Strauss and Co. and been 
advised that they do not have this 
film, and the article in your magazine 
was due to a misunderstanding. We 
would like to consider using this film 
for a meeting next spring, and would 
like to have an opportunity to preview 
it sometime in the near future. Could 
you please tell us if this film is avail- 
able and where we might locate it 
J. B. Creat, club promotion depart- 
ment, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Washington 6, D. C 


They are correct. “So You Are Going to 
Have a Meeting” is the title of a booklet 
prepared by Henry Strauss to accompany 
their film, “All | Need Is a Conference.” 


A Creative Atmosphere 

In the November issue, there was 
a stimulating story by Dr. B. B. 
Goldner on creativity. Specifically, 
the title of the article was “Nurture 
a Creative Atmosphere.” 

I will appreciate it immensely if 
you could tell me where I could get 
in touch with Dr. Goldner. I seek 
further information on the subject. 
CarL ROSNER, associate professor, 
Long Island University, 385 Flatbush 
Ave. Extension, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Dr. Goldner is the director of the School 
of Creative Thinking, LaSalle College, Phila 
delphia 41, Pa. 
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“Moore forms help us keep tab on costs” 


RATE t3 DGETING FOR R iD COST CONTROL 


AUTOMATED SYSTEM GIVES JONES & LAUGHLIN AC\ 


A new costing system helps Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. pin- 
point costs with greater accuracy. This calls for fast action 
in collecting costs at their source. Punched cards record all 
elements of cost — yield, labor charges, maintenance and 
repairs, services, supplies, ete. An IBM 650 computes the 


actual cost of every product at each production stage. 


This costing process is then repeated, but with budget 
data rather than actual. When both actual and budget costs 
are known, they are printed, together with the variances 
between the two, on a Commodity Cost Sheet. a Moore con- 
tinuous form. This is J & L’s control in print. 


The mountains of production and cost data are handled 
at electronic speeds, giving all different levels of J & L's 


Build control with 


management timely and easily understood reports. Planning 
is speeded, with time for correction if needed. Big decisions 
tend to be more correct: littke ones are routine. Valuable 


vardsticks measure results in all theaters of costs 


The Moore man helped with the scientific P 
design of the procedures and forms used in 
the Automated Data Processing ADP) sys- 


4 
tem. For othe examples of system improve- ————— 
ment, write on your letterhead to the nearest Se 
Moore office 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 


tories through 


( ean, Central America ookt 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 








IN RECORD AREAS, SYSTEM-PLANNED AND EQUIPPED BY GF... 


Record systems using mechanized Super-Filers reduce fact-finding and filing time 
by half. What’s more, Super-Filer saves valuable floor space because its 


exclusive swing front gives you 18% more payload per drawer than rigid front files. 


To help you create efficient and pleasant surroundings throughout your 
entire office, GF offers—in one comprehensive package —complete space and 
work-flow planning ...a complete line of business furniture and equipment... 


complete design and decorator services. 

To learn more about GF products and services, call your local branch office or dealer. 
For Super-Filer literature, write The General Fireproofing Company, 

Dept. A-20, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


ITALIC, MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS 
GOODFORM CHAIRS + 





SUPER-FILER + SHELVING + PARTITIONS 







AMERICAN BUSINESS 


AMA -—Management’s Alma Mater — 


Augments Executives’ Skill 
By Nicholas Bayard 





For the American Management ments within it, they were entering tice, it began to hold conferences 
Association, 1958 has been a an uncharted area. In spite of a designed to bring executives up to 
year of anniversaries. Not only number of recessions, a serious de- date on the latest thinking in their 


does the association complete 35 pression, and a world war, how- fields, and to create the climate for 

years of operation this year, it also ever, the organization made steady the sharing of information that 

celebrates the first full year of op- progress. Today its program con- could be beneficial to all. By 1936, 

eration of its newest and most am- sists of more than 1,000 meetings its activities were being directed 

bitious undertaking--the AMA attended last year by some 75,000 

Academy at Saranac Lake, N. Y. executives from all parts of the 

To complete the cycle, AMA presi- world. 

dent, Lawrence A. Appley, has an AMA's early years were char- 

anniversary, too. Ten years have acterized by a gradual evolution 

elapsed since he became head of the of a comprehensive conference 

management educational group. program to meet the needs of its 
The growth that the 28,000- members. Through its divisions in 

member association has experi- various areas of management prac 

enced is a tribute to the foresight 

of the founders of AMA and to the 

managers who have participated 

eagerly in its program throughout 

the years. For in 1923, when a 

group of personnel executives de- 

cided to form an organization to 








\' : ” 
raise the status of the manage- Paar j j pn a 
ment function and to integrate the : ’ 
interests of the many diverse e'e- 
= — 

AMA registrants file in . 
for sessions of the ; | 
competitive busi- q : / / j 

t? " ; 
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through the fields of finance, office 
management, personnel, produc- 
tion, marketing, insurance, and 
packaging. And by the start of 
the second world war, membership 
had reached 5,000. 

But the real awakening among 
management people to the need 
for a program such as AMA’s came 
in the period immediately follow- 
ing the war. And, because of the 
way that the association functions 

both as an innovator and as a 
responder to the needs and de- 
mands of its membership-——its pro- 
gram began to expand in many 
new and hitherto untried areas. 

One of the things that the mem- 
bership was asking for was a more 
exhaustive type of discussion than 
could be provided at a large con- 
ference. To meet this need, AMA 
introduced in 1949 its workshop 
seminar program. The seminar 
now an AMA institution—enables 
15 participants, under the guidance 
of a skilled discussion leader, to 
exchange ideas and experience on 
a specific management problem 
over a period of several days. In 
that first year, some 687 partici- 
pants sat in on 38 different semi- 
nars covering topics in the person- 
nel, marketing, production, and in- 
surance fields. 

A special feature of the AMA 
seminar program is the specially 
designed rooms in which the meet- 


ings are held. These rooms are 
soundproof, air cooled, and 
equipped with audio-visual aids. At 
the start of the seminar program, 
four rooms were constructed in the 
office building in which AMA had 
its headquarters. Today, at the 
Management Center in the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, some 30 
rooms are in use from September 
through June of each year. 


Expansion Within 


Expansion has come from within 
the seminar program, too. In 1952, 
a larger-group meeting was inau- 
gurated to combine the easy-dis- 
cussion feature of the workshop 
seminar with the presentation of 
subject matter by speakers having 
wide experience in the field. Em- 
phasis in the “orientation seminar”’ 
is on instruction or review of ma- 
terial, rather than on information 
exchange among the participants. 

The popularity of the seminar 
program has in no way detracted 
from the association’s conferences 
which continue to be an important 
segment of the over-all program. 
All of these large-scale meetings 
are national in scope. A_ recent 
trend in conference planning has 
been to build a meeting around a 
specific area within a field, as, for 
example, a meeting on sales fore- 
casting in the marketing division, 


or a labor relations session put on 
by the personnel division. 

Special conferences have proved 
to be particularly appropriate fo1 
AMA's two newest divisions: re- 
search and development, and inter- 
national management. Among the 
topics covered at research and de- 
velopment meetings last year were 
how to manage for profit, how to 
plan products that sell, and how to 
capitalize on research and en- 
gineering talent. The international 
management division scored a 
“first” last February when it con- 
ducted a special session on the 
European Common Market within 
a few weeks after the Treaty of 
Rome went into effect. 

Another comparatively 
development in the association's 
program is its growing roster of 
courses. While AMA makes no at 
tempt to “teach,” its function has 
always been to draw together those 
who are experts in a subject and 
those who want to know more 
about the subject. The association's 
first course was begun in 1952, and 
was designed to provide fou 
weeks of advance study and prac- 
tice in the basic skills and tools of 
management, 

Now in its sixth year, the Man- 
agement Course has. graduated 
some 4,000 men and women, all of 
whom were executives 
before enrolling. Graduates of the 


recent 


seasoned 





Looking more like a luxury resort than a font of learning, the AMA Academy at Saranac Lake, N. Y., combines relaxing 
atmosphere with a climate for sharing beneficial information. The Academy was formerly Trudeau Sanitorium 
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course return “home” to all parts 
of the world and every corner of 
the United States. Like the 
“alumni” of every other associa- 
tion activity, they represent com- 
panies large and small, in every 
conceivable kind of business, Gov- 
ernment, or service organization. 

Many of the registrants of this 
course come from overseas. Often 
they receive an education in more 
than the principles of manage- 
ment. They learn a lot about 
American businessmen, too. Typi- 
cal of the reaction of overseas 
visitors who observe American ex- 
ecutives for the first time was a 
young Belgian who took several 
courses at AMA last year. He ex- 
pressed amazement at the concern 
of the executives with their own 
development and with the welfare 
of their employees. His comment: 
“I thought your businessmen were 
interested only in dollars.”’ 

Scientific management involves 
an: approach that is both human 
and “orderly,” Mr. Appley points 
out to registrants at Unit One of 
the Management Course. “‘For,”’ he 
says, “if supervisors and execu- 
tives have a definite program or 
method of management’ which 
they follow, they have planned 
their attack on the activities and 
problems of the future, regardless 
of what these may be.”’ 

While the Management Course 
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Loaded down with luggage, prospec- 
tive students arrive at AMA Academy 





December 1958 





AMA President Lawrence A. Appley addresses registrants—many in shirt 
sleeves—at Unit One of the Management Course—the association's oldest 


concentrates on the basic prin- 
ciples that apply to all phases of 
the management job, the associa- 
tion’s other courses are more spe- 
cialized. AMA’s second oldest 
course is one in Executive Action. 
In this course, executives try to 
gain insight into the reasons they 
act the way they do, and why the 
other fellow acts the way he does. 
Often, through a device such as 
role-playing, an executive will sud- 
denly see himself as others see 
him—and he may not like what he 
finds! But, as Harold Schmid- 
hauser, course director, points out, 
the cure can begin once the malady 
has been recognized. 

There is always a demand for 
information and techniques relat- 
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ing to cost-cutting, and AMA's 
Cost Reduction Course was de- 
veloped to meet this demand. (This 
and other programs with cost-re- 
duction overtones were particular- 
ly popular during the recession of 
the past year.) In the one-week 
Cost Reduction Course, emphasis 
is placed on the role of the first- 
line supervisor in any continuing 
cost-control program. One of its 
aims is to get the supervisor solid- 
ly behind the cost-reduction effort, 
and to train him to think of cost 
control as an integral part of his 
job. Commented one company 
president who was among the first 
to send a supervisor to the course: 
“IT don’t know what you did to 
him, but please do the same to the 


others I’m sending to the course.” 

The Cost Reduction Course is 
one of several courses, run through 
AMA's regular divisional setup, 
that are designed to aid in the per- 
formance of specific management 
duties. Among these are the three- 
week Marketing Course for sales 
and marketing executives, 
sored by the marketing division; a 
two-week course in the field man- 
agement of salesmen, also run by 
the marketing division; a_ three- 
week course in production plan- 
ning and control, run by the manu- 
facturing division; and the three- 
week Systems and _ Procedures 
Course, sponsored by the office 
management division. 

Two new courses will be 
launched this fall, one for training 
directors on how to train rank- 
and-file employees to be super- 
visors, and the other in retailing 
management. 


spon- 


The AMA Academy 


Many of the association's courses 
are given exclusively at the AMA 
Academy at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Here, in a scenic and distraction- 
free atmosphere, the association 
conducts an intensive program of 
courses and orientation seminars 
on a year-round basis. AMA offi- 
cials had long felt that a perma- 
nent facility far from crowded 
urban areas would be a natural 
supplement to its educational pro- 
gram, but it wasn’t until the well- 
known Trudeau Sanitorium be- 
came available that such a project 
became feasible. 

The formal opening of the Acad- 
emy took place last September 
after months of planning and reno- 
vation. Accommodations for some 
300 “students” as well as for a 
permanent staff have been pro- 
vided on the 90-acre, 50-building 
Adirondack “campus.”’ Most of the 
meeting rooms are in the large, 
centrally located buildings; in 
some cases these have been de- 
signed for specific activities. 

Eventually the Academy will of- 
fer a sort of “internship” program 
for business managers similar to 
medical internship. Executives tak- 
ing part in this program would 
learn how to plan, assign, super- 
vise, appraise, and improve work; 
as well as how to motivate people 
by practicing these skills under 
competent supervision. 

The acquisition of the Academy 
has given the association its third 
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permanent meeting location. As 
the program now stands, the Man- 
agement Center in the Hotel Astor 
is in operation from September un- 
til June; an annual summer pro- 
gram is held on the campus of Col- 
gate University at Hamilton, 
N. Y.; and the AMA Academy 
functions all year round. In addi- 
tion, meeting programs including 
conferences, seminars, and course 
units are given in cities located 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

In his 10 years as AMA presi- 
dent, Mr. Appley has often com- 
mented that the leader in business 
or Government has an especially 
heavy responsibility. He is looked 
to for far more than the efficient 
running of his job. This question 
of business statesmanship has also 
been high on the list of topics of 
special interest to participants in 
AMA meetings. Their requests for 
a discussion of this topic resulted 
in a special one-week session this 
summer on the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities of the chief execu- 
tive in the broader environment 
beyond his company’s walls. This 
meeting, composed of 16  presi- 
dents and board chairmen, was an 
extra session of the annual Presi- 
dents’ Roundtable held at Colgate 
University. 

Mr. Appley has recorded his own 
comments on statesmanship in his 
“President's Scratchpad” column, 
an editorial that appears in the as- 
sociation’s monthly Management 
News. He says, “‘Statesmanship in 
management may seem like a lofty 
and impractical ideal—a fine sen- 
timent to be used in speeches by 
people who do not have to deal 
with practical problems. Actually 
it is quite different. It is a very 
real thing—as close to the indi- 
vidual as his daily life. Indeed, 
with many Americans it is a way 
of life. It is the spirit in which by 
habit and custom they approach 
their families, their communities, 
their businesses. Their objective in 
each case, is development—of help- 
ing each one, each individual, with 
whom they come in contact, to 
realize his full potential . . . The 
closer an executive comes to an at- 
titude of statesmanship, the more 
he contributes to the value of the 
services rendered by those who are 
under his supervision.” 

And the American Management 
Association's program is geared to 
aid each participant in it to make 
the greatest contribution possible. 
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You Can Do Business 


With Bankers 


By Ross L. Holman 


UST when everything seemed to 

be moving along smoothly, Jim 
Blevins began losing his markets. 
The demand for his Pops-Rite Pop- 
corn had been growing at a pleasing 
rate and, until recently, it looked 
as if nothing could stop it. It had 
never occurred to him that one 
problem of a thriving business is 
that it encourages competitors to 
barge in to share the gravy. 

These competitors began pulling 
off his customers by the dozens. The 
only way he could think of meeting 
the problem was to get hold of a 
lot more capital and get it fast 
Where could he go for it? His mind 
turned toward some of the local 
banks where money is presumably 
rented to any borrower who can 
show the essential qualifications 
Although Jim Blevins had been 
operating the Blevins Popcorn 
Company in Nashville, Tenn., for 
some years, he had never had any 
occasion to borrow. He had merely 
sold his product and paid for re- 
placement stocks out of receipts 

He had been shipping his Pops- 
Rite corn to markets as far away 
as Louisville, Atlanta, and Birming- 
ham. But competitors in the same 
cities had begun to provide these 
distant customers of Jim's with a 
closer and more convenient source 


of supply. In order to meet these 
competitors on even terms, he saw 
he would have to set up warehouses 
in these same cities and give those 
slipping-away customers the same 
nearby facilities. 


T would take $15,000 of borrowed 
| money to provide even minimum 
warehouse needs. Would some bank 
let him have it or would his many 
years of effort sink into oblivion? 
Like many other first-time bor- 
rowers, Jim's mind had acquired a 
lot of fictions about the way banks 
do business. His conception of a 
banker was a man with a face like 
congealed lemon juice who knows 
how to say “no” in 10 different 
languages 

But suppose he could prize loose 
a wad of bank money to save his 
business. Even if so, he feared he 
would be at the mercy of a heart- 
less debt situation where the loan 
might be called in when he was 
least able to pay. 

He had nursed along his business 
in explodable corn for many years. 
He had now reached a turning point 
for either better or worse. He had 
started his career during the sec- 
ond world war as a broker in pop- 
corn and cooking oils. War condi- 
tions had made it difficult to get 





Flanked by his treasurer-controller and a consulting C.P.A., Jim Blevins looks 
over company books. Bankers demand complete and coherent financial records 
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Popcorn Village at Ridgway, Ill., is one of three Blevins Popcorn Co. plants 
which were completely financed by bank loans. This plant recently completed its 
100-millionth Pops-Rite package, and celebrated the event by honoring all farm- 
ers growing popcorn on National Popcorn Farmers Day. The plant processes 
15 million pounds of popcorn a year, 60 percent of which is sold for home use 


enough corn to supply the demand. 
He had solved that problem by 
starting his own popcorn business 
with the money he had accumu- 
lated from his brokerage income. 
He then contracted with farmers 
to grow the corn he needed. 

After the war, Jim’s “Popcorn 
Village” at Nashville began attract- 
ing Southwide attention. Practical- 
ly all his trade was with movie 
houses. He had learned that movie 
managers counted heavily on pop- 
corn as a means of showing a profit 
on their operations. His Pops-Rite 
trade name on each package was 
strongly impressed on the minds 
of movie-goers. 

But when movie-houses in Bir- 
mingham, New Orleans, and Mem- 
phis learned they could buy their 
corn from competing sellers in their 
own towns instead of depending on 
shipments from Nashville, Jim 
bumped into the first serious prob- 
lem of his business career. 

It didn’t appear to be a difficulty 
that money couldn't solve. He final- 
ly got up the nerve to ask a local 
bank to stake him. He had an idea 
that even if a potential borrower 
could sell himself to a bank for a 
loan, the bank would risk as little 
of its money as it could induce the 
borrower to accept. So he decided 
to ask for $30,000 instead of the 
$15,000 he hoped eventually to get. 


E called on Jim Miller, the 
chief credit officer at First 
American National Bank. To his 
surprise he found Miller didn’t have 
horns. He showed a strong interest 
in Jim Blevins’ need. In fact, he 
appeared anxious to help him out. 
But he demanded more support to 
his loan application than Jim had 
brought along. Not that Jim didn’t 
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put up a good story. He showed 
that his popcorn business was out 
of debt, had been growing for some 
years, and that he had already 
demonstrated a fine managerial 
ability. Moreover, he had accumu- 
lated a sizable liquid capital of his 
own. He offered to stake this, along 
with the borrowed money, on the 
acquirement of the needed ware- 
houses and his business future. 

“That’s fine,” conceded the 
banker, “But when we risk that 
much money we don’t just lend it. 
We need some definite information 
on how it is going to be used. Go 
back to your office and work out a 
projection extending six months 
into the future. Let that projection 
show what you expect your busi- 
ness to look like six months from 
now. Then come back and we'll take 
another look.” 

When Jim left, he called on John 
Glenn, a certified public accountant, 
who had already been auditing his 
books and counseling with him 
from time to time on his operations. 
Would he help him work out this 
projection? He would. 

“The bank wants to be sure that 
you are taking into consideration 
all the possible hazards that might 
endanger its funds,’ explained 
Glenn. “After all, if there is a loss, 
it is the bank’s money you are los- 
ing. It figures you ought to have a 
fair conception of what this expan- 
sion is going to cost you, and how 
you plan to handle it so as to repay 
your loan.” 

Together they worked out the 
projection. Among other things, 
it showed how many warehouses in 
the outlying cities were being 
planned and what the monthly 
rentals on each would be. Also the 
cost of supplying the manpower to 





operate them, insurance, travel ex- 
penses, and other details. Here's 
where Glenn proved his value. Jim 
says he’s found a C.P.A. is one of 
the finest assets any growing busi- 
ness can have. He is especially 
valuable in helping the client in his 
bank relations. Glenn helped him 
work up a balance sheet on the 
present state of his business and 
one showing the possible condition 
six months away. 


p gene other things, Jim 
learned that he was expected 
to give the banker an unqualified 
report of both the favorable and 
the unfavorable factors affecting 
his business. On the accounts re- 
ceivable, as shown by his balance 
sheet, were there any accounts 
overdue, slow, or any that might 
have to be written off? Was there 
any damaged stock on hand that 
would have be sold at a discount 
or maybe junked? Was there any 
impending controversy with the 
Internal Revenue Department over 
how much he owed on tax? 

All the facts and possibilities in- 
volved in any unfavorable condition 
affecting his business or its future 
were made clear to Glenn. He, in 
turn, gave them the proper evalua- 
tion in his opinion report to the 
bank. Complete willingness to sup- 
ply such information, says Jim, 
gave the bank more faith in his 
integrity. 

“Many people,” explained Jim, 
“create their own problems with 
bankers. If their operations for 
which they are using the borrowed 
funds take a turn for the worse, 
they are inclined to hide the fact 
from their lenders. They fear the 
banker will become alarmed and 
demand payment when they are 
least able to repay. Let the banker 
know what the problem is, and he 
will not only have more confidence 
in your good faith but he can give 
invaluable counsel in helping you 
work it out.” 

Jim and Glenn showed the prog- 
ress of the business over the pre- 
ceding years, how it was assured 
of adequate supplies through con- 
tracts with farmers, and how the 
quality of the popcorn was assured 
by a supervising agriculturist spe- 
cialist who worked with each 
farmer. 

His processing plants for the 
drying, shelling, and sacking of the 
corn; costs of operation; insurance 
of stocks; and risks of deteriora- 
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tion—if any—were given. Gross in- 
come from sales, margin of profit, 
and so forth, were stated. 

In short, the report that Jim and 
Glenn gave to the bank covered the 
analysis that practically every suc- 
cessful businessman has to know 
about his own business to keep it 
running smoothly. He had to pin- 
point all the defects as well as the 
encouraging factors. He learned 
that the bank, by staking its money, 
has a right to know both the haz- 
ards and the favorable possibilities 
involved in the use of its funds. 

Like most balance sheets of its 
kind it showed cash on hand; ac- 
counts and notes receivable; in- 
ventories of stocks; fixed assets 
such as buildings, machinery, and 
other equipment; accounts payable; 
other liabilities, if any; and so 
forth. 

The projection showed what, in 
the opinion of the C.P.A. and the 
borrower, these items on the bal- 
ance sheet would look like six 
months later with the expansion 
planned with the borrowed funds. 


NE important item shown by 
the income and cost statement 
was a reasonable depreciation on 
buildings and machinery. Jim 
showed he was deducting this as a 
cost item from gross receipts as 
religiously as he was the costs for 
advertising, travel, and other ex- 
penses. One important disclosure 
that helped to sell him as a loan 
risk was that he had enough life 
insurance, payable to his business, 
to liquidate his debt in case of 
death. The bank could be left high 
and dry if the man on whom the 
success of the business depends is 
suddenly taken away. 

After giving the banker all the 
essential information and assur- 
ances, Jim was astounded to learn 
he was going to get the entire 
$30,000 for which he had asked, in- 
stead of the $15,000 he had hoped 
to get. From this experience he 
learned that banks consider it about 
as risky for a business to operate 
with too little capital as with too 
much, 

But getting the original loan to 
launch a business expansion is only 
the beginning of a useful banking 
connection, “The average business- 
man,” says Jim, “shouldn't go to a 
banker the first time just to borrow 
money. He should approach him for 
the purpose of developing a line of 
credit for future needs, and build- 
ing a confidence that will enable the 
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banker to stay with him when he 
needs him.” 

Since learning how to operate 
successfully with borrowed capital, 
Jim has not only regained his lost 
markets but he has been able to 
get enough money at the right 
times to expand his popcorn sales 
to the entire world outside the iron 
curtain countries. With the help of 
his banking connections, he has ex- 
panded his markets to where he 
now buys almost the total popcorn 
crop of six states, and he has stor- 
age warehouses in 15 states. He has 
popcorn processing plants in fou 
states. 


ROBABLY one of the most im- 

portant factors in building 
banking confidence was Jim's re- 
tention of C.P.A. John Glenn to 
audit his books and make frequent 
opinion reports to the bank about 
the business operations. Glenn au- 
dits Jim’s books for the bank five 
times a year. He gives the bank, 
along with the balance sheet, a 
complete opinion report of Jim’s 
operations, the possibilities and de- 
tails involving the outlook. 

Bankers also admire the busi- 
nessman who is rich with resource- 
ful ideas. A few years ago, Jim 
foresaw a recession developing in 
the entertainment industry and a 
resultant loss of popcorn sales to 
movies. To meet the situation, he 
needed a lot more money than he 
had ever used before in order to 
build a supplementary home con- 
sumption market. His credit rating 
was now in good shape. He had 
made it a practice to repay loans 
when _ receipts 
though he frequently borrowed, he 
cleaned up all borrowings once a 
year. 

He and Glenn had to work up 
another projection showing how the 
money was to be used in building 
the home market. It showed the 
amount of new money needed for 
advertising and the new processing 
machinery to pack the shelled corn 
in cartons, 10-pound bags and other 
small containers, as well as in the 
100-pound sacks that went to 
movies. Also the cost of new sales- 


were good and, 


men and a competent sales manage! 
who would take charge of this part 
of the business. 

This move increased his over-all 
sales more than ever, and today his 
total business is about 50 percent 
home consumption and 50 percent 
movie trade. 
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Jim Blevins stoops to admire Pops- 
Rite popcorn at Fair in Brussels, 
along with his Belgian representative 


NE thing most borrowers 
O should realize, says Jim, is 
that a bank is in business to sell 
its services just as is any other 
operation. It is just as 
anxious to sell the use of its money 
to a worthy borrower as an appli- 
ance dealer is to sell a refrigerator 
to a buyer who will pay for it. It 
is as much to the bank’s interest 
to keep a good borrower in business 
who will continue to borrow, as it 
is for any other selling business to 
hold on to a good customer. They 
don’t consider it good business to 
wreck or seriously cripple a bor- 
rower by cracking down on him 
every time his business suffers a 
reverse, but try to help him work 
it out. 


service 





Finding possible Government loans, or Government-insured loans, is not 


easy—but you might find it well worth the effort. Thousands of business 


firms have learned it pays to explore the possibilities of Federal loan policies 


Government Help for Business Borrowers 


By Frank M. Kleiler 


HE United States Government 

is the largest moneylending 
institution in the world. It is also 
in the insurance business in a big 
way. 

As a taxpayer, you may question 
the wisdom of many of the financial 
aids to home buyers, farmers, busi- 
nessmen, veterans, and foreign gov- 
ernments. But as a businessman, 
you cannot afford to blind yourself 
to the possibility of taking advan- 
tage of any such Government serv- 
ices to which you may be entitled. 

Even a small real-estate man 
nowadays has at least a smattering 
of knowledge about the Federal 
insurance programs for home fi- 
nancing; but the big-time operators 
become experts in figuring out how 
to arrange financing for apartment 
houses or large housing projects, 
and how to make the fullest possible 
use of the five constituent units of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. One of the units, the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
needs a dozen pages of charts 
merely to outline the insurable 
loans available under the National 
Housing Act. Few people are aware 
of it, but under this statute it is 
possible to get a Government-in- 
sured loan up to $300,000 to build 
a trailer park. 


Common Denominators 


The various loan programs are 
so diverse that generalizations con- 
cerning them are dangerous, but 
there are certain common denomi- 
nators. Usually the following condi- 
tions must be met: (1) The loans 
must be in what Congress has 
deemed the “public interest.” (2) 
Financing from private commercial 
sources on “‘reasonable”’ terms must 
not be available. (3) There must be 
“reasonable” assurance of repay- 
ment of the loan. 

The job of finding possible Gov- 
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ernment loans or Government-in- 
sured loans is not easy, because 
there is no convenient central index 
to all the lending programs which 
shows purposes and eligibility re- 
quirements. But thousands of busi- 
ness firms have learned that they 
sometimes can borrow money 
cheaper when they take the trouble 
to explore the ramifications of 
some of the Federal-loan policies. 

If your firm is small enough to 
qualify, you might get a loan from 
the Small Business Administration. 
If your firm engages in _ inter- 
national trade, you might get some 
of your transactions financed by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton. If you happen to be an Aleut 
or an Eskimo, you might be eligi- 
ble for a business loan from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. More 
than a hundred Federal agencies 
are engaged in lending, insuring, or 
guaranteeing, and the trick is to 
find the branch of the Government 
which might have some money for 
you, 

Your own banker will have in- 
formation on many of these pro- 
grams, particularly those which 
insure or guarantee loans made by 
banks; but to do a thorough job of 
shopping for a Government loan 
or a Government-insured loan, you 
probably will need more knowledge 
of all the possibilities than is avail- 
able in most local banks. 


Sources for Loans 


Small Business Administration 
makes direct and bank participa- 
tion loans to enable small business 
concerns to finance: 


1. Plant construction, 
sion, or expansion. 


conver- 


2. Purchase of equipment facili- 
ties, machinery, supplies, or 
materials. 


3. Working capital. 


The maximum interest rate on an 
SBA loan is 5!% percent. The maxi- 
mum loan to any one concern is 
$350,000—but larger loans are pos- 
sible when a bank participates, as 
the maximum applies only to Gov- 
ernment funds. 

A manufacturing firm is consid- 
ered small if it employs no more 
than 250 persons. If it employs 
between 250 and 1,000 persons it 
may still be considered small, de- 
pending on standards which the 
SBA has developed for the industry 
involved. 

Most wholesale firms are re- 
garded as small if their yearly 
sales do not exceed $5 million, and 
most retail and service trade firms 
are small if their yearly sales or 
receipts do not exceed $1 million. 
The SBA also makes disaster loans 
at 3 percent interest to businesses 
suffering from floods, droughts, and 
other catastrophes. 

The Federal Reserve 
serves as an agent for various 
branches of the Government that 
guarantee loans, although its prin- 
cipal loan function is to extend 
credit to member banks. Business 
firms getting Government contracts 
usually must handle their own fi- 
nancing problems without Govern- 
ment help; but under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, some con- 
tractors and subcontractors still can 
get the equivalent of the “V loans” 
common in World War II. 

The Navy, Air Force, Atomic 
Energy Commission, General Serv- 
ices Administration—and the De- 
partments of Commerce, the Interi- 
or, and Agriculture—are authorized 
to guarantee the loans by public or 
private financing institutions to 
Government suppliers when they 
deem it in the best interests of the 
Government to do so. 

Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton. A Government-owned corpora- 


System 
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tion, EXIMBANK facilitates the 
financing of exports and imports. It 
participates in or guarantees cred- 
its extended by United States ex- 
porters, commercial banks, and 
other financial institutions to for- 
eign purchasers of exports from the 
United States. It also makes direct 
loans to finance U. S. exports and 
imports and insures certain exports 
against risks of war and possible 
expropriation. 

Loans generally are made only 
for specific transactions or projects. 
EXIMBANK puts a major portion 
of its funds into “development proj- 
ect loans,’’ which are intended to 
help develop a foreign country’s 
transportation, power, agriculture, 
and industrial facilities. While such 
loans are made mostly to foreign 
governments and foreign business- 
men, they may be used only to 
finance purchases in the United 
States. 

Another major program is giving 
credits to assist U. S. manufac- 
turers and businessmen to sell 
abroad on deferred payments. The 
bank establishes credit lines for 
individual American exporters who 
deal in capital equipment, so that 
they know in advance of new for- 
eign sales how much assistance 
they can get for those sales to be 
made on credit. 

EXIMBANK’s agricultural com- 
modities loans are equally impor- 
tant. They are in the form of 
credits to finance the sale abroad 
of such U. S. exports as cotton, 
wheat, barley, soybeans, and 
tobacco. 

The International Co-operation 
Administration, Department of 
State. Its investment guaranty pro- 
gram may be useful if your firm 
is planning to: 


1. Establish a foreign subsidiary, 
branch, or affiliate. 

2. License a foreign company to 
use your patents or processes. 

3. Increase your investment in 
an existing foreign venture. 


The ICA _ guarantees private 
American investments abroad 
against expropriation or confisca- 
tion, currency inconvertibility, or 
loss by reason of war. This program 
is only a sideline for the ICA. Its 
main business is directing loans, 
mostly to foreign governments, 
under the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, the Development Loan Fund, 
and the Agricultural Trade and 
Development Assistance Act, which 
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indirectly finance a_ substantial 
portion of American exports. 

Office of Minerals Exploration, 
Department of the Interior, makes 
loans to help finance exploration 
for new or undeveloped sources of 
32 minerals and mineral products 
ranging from antimony to zinc. 
Mere prospecting or grub-staking 
operations are not eligible for 
loans, as the applicant is required 
to own or have a lease on the land 
to be explored. The OME finances 
as much as 50 percent of the ex- 
ploration costs; Government parti- 
cipation in any one contract may 
not exceed $250,000. Ask for copy 
of rules. 

Federal Housing Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. In addition to its well- 
known home mortgage insurance 
and property improvement loans, 
the FHA insures mortgages—in- 
cluding construction advances—on 
rental housing, military housing, 
and trailer courts. It insures 
yields on investments in rental 
housing for families of moderate 


also 


income, where no mortgage is 
involved. 

Civil Aeronautics Board. Guar- 
antees loans on aircraft purchased 
by local service and other small 
airlines to replace uneconomical 
aircraft with efficient equipment. 

Maritime Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce. Insures 
private loans and mortgages for 
the construction, conversion, or re- 
conditioning of most types of 
cargo- and passenger-carrying ves- 
sels. The mortgages or loans may 
not exceed 75 percent of the cost 
to the purchaser of vessels built 
with Federal subsidies, and 87 per- 
cent of the construction costs of 
nonsubsidized vessels. The maxi- 
mum interest rate on guaranteed 
loans is set by statute at 5 percent, 
but the Secretary of Commerce has 
authority to increase the limit to 
6 percent if private financing can- 
not be arranged at the lower rate. 
Insurance premiums are three- 
eights of 1 percent per annum on 
construction loans and _ three- 
fourths of 1 percent on mortgage 
loans. 





Helpful Publications 


(For copies, write to the agency listed, at Washington 25, D. C.) 


NAME OF AGENCY 


Small Business Administration 


Federal Reserve System 


Export-Import Bank of 
Washington 


International Co-operation 
Administration, Department 
of State 


Office of Minerals Exploration, 
Department of the Interior 


Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency 


Civil Aeronautics Board 


Maritime Administration, 
Department of Commerce 
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Rules Governing OME Loans 
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CAB Application Forms 


Regulations Governing Federal Ship 


on Government Loans 


PUBLICATION 
SBA Business Loans”’ 


Obtaining Small Business 
Administration Disaster Loans’’ 


Regulation V”’ 


General Policies”’ 


Investment Guaranty Handbook”’ 
Development Loan Fund’’ 

ICA Financed Procurement for the 
American Businessman’”’ 


This is the FHA’”’ 

Digest of Insurable Loans’”’ 

Rental Housing Insurance” 
Rehabilitation Housing Insurance and 
Urban Renewal Housing Insurance” 
Mutual Mortgage Insurance” 


Mortgage and Loan Insurance 











Now Customers’ Letters Get Actiork 
Authoritative Replies 


By Noble Shropshire 


North American Aviation, Inc. 


ECURRING and_ occasionally 

serious difficulties indicated 
that it was time to change our sys- 
tem for handling our customer 
correspondence. 

Letters were being misdirected, 
misplaced, answered late, or, worse 
yet, not even answered at all. In 
dealing with our major customers 

the armed services of the United 
States—-we were finding it difficult 
to comply with certain contractual 
obligations and laws requiring the 
retention of records, which include 
significant correspondence. 

Because some departments were 
not being kept informed of cus- 
tomers’ desires, costly and time- 
consuming circumstances occurred. 
Also, there was a lack of control 


over possible unauthorized replies 
to customers, 

Under the old system, customer 
correspondence was received in our 
mail room and delivered unopened 
to the addressee. If an envelope 
lacked a specific addressee it was 
opened, and if the clerk happened 
to think it dealt with engineering, 
it was sent to the chief engineer's 
office. 

Our new system represents a 
radical rearrangement. All cus- 
tomer correspondence—-outgoing as 
well as incoming—-now must pass 
through one central clearinghouse, 
Correspondence Control. This 
applies even in the case of corre- 
spondence directed to specific indi- 
viduals, It is obvious, for example, 
that if our chairman of the board 
or our president were to wade 
through all the customer corre- 


At the focal point of North American Aviation's correspondence control 
system sit the correspondence analysts. Here one of them, Earl Medoff, 
staples a distribution tag to an incoming letter. Margaret McFerran approves 


spondence that comes addressed to 
them, they would have no time left 
for their other, much more im- 
portant duties. Further, every mail- 
bag contains letters addressed to 
particular individuals who actually 
have no connection with the subject 
of the correspondence. Perhaps the 
letter writer became acquainted 
with the addressee on previous 
company business. 

Here are the procedural steps of 
the over-all correspondence control 
function: 


Incoming Correspondence 


Analysis. To provide dependable 
and simultaneous distribution of 
information to all personnel con- 
cerned, to assure necessary action 
by the company and that only au- 
thorized and properly co-ordinated 
replies are dispatched to customers 
within a reasonable period, to pre- 
vent duplication of replies that may 
be at variance with one another, a 
correspondence analyst reads each 
item of correspondence when it 
arrives, determining: 


1. Who should receive it for 
action or action and reply, and who 
should receive it for information 
only. 

2. Deadline for the reply. 

3. The type of duplication re- 
quired, so that copies of the letter 
can be distributed to all who should 
see it. 

4. The priority rate for process- 
ing it, as, for example, “hand 
carry,” “immediate attention,” 
“routine.” 


The analyst indicates his de- 
cisions concerning each of these 
four items on a preprinted distri- 
bution tag, which is attached to all 
incoming correspondence. 

It is apparent that a correspond- 
ence analyst must possess a fairly 
wide general knowledge of busi- 
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ness, as well as specific background 
in the aircraft industry. Good judg- 
ment and the ability to discrimi- 
nate are equally essential. Thus we 
like our analysts to have had four 
years of college, with a bachelor’s 
degree in business administration, 
together with experience in our in- 
dustry. This background we supple- 
ment with intensive on-the-job 
training and indoctrination that 
lasts about 12 months. 

Only customer correspondence is 
received and opened at Correspond- 
ence Control, Correspondence from 
suppliers, invoices, and third-class 
mail are forwarded to the func- 
tional department concerned. 

Company policy dictates that the 
person assigned responsibility for 
responding to a letter is also re- 
sponsible for co-ordinating the 
action and reply among all affected 
departments. For example, if the 
reply might possess any legal impli- 
cations, the person made responsi- 
ble for the action and reply must 
co-ordinate his response with the 
legal department. Since our com- 
pany is composed of six operating 
divisions and the general offices, it 
is also necessary that each di- 
visional correspondence analyst 
as well as anybody assigned action 

keep in mind that co-ordination 
must be frequently established be- 
tween divisions and the general 
offices. An operating division's re- 
ply could affect the entire com- 
pany; so it is necessary in certain 
cases to obtain company policy of 
companywide view before replying. 

Logging. To have an accurate, 
complete, and efficient filing system, 
there must be a basic index num- 
bering system and a logbook for 
recording. Some of our contractual 
arrangements are received in the 
form of letters and wires. It is 
therefore necessary that efficient 
accountability be established for 
purposes of search effectiveness and 
compliance with contractual obli- 
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Postmen are delayed by ‘‘neither snow, 


nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of night." 


Letters—once they are delivered or be- 


fore they are mailed—often don't get 


such faithful handling. This case-history 


article describes a correspondence con- 


trol system that can insure letters move 


in and out of your office with dispatch 


gations and laws that require re- 
taining letters and records a specific 
number of years after the close-out 
of a contract. 

To accomplish this account- 
ability, each item of correspondence 
is assigned an index number, which 
is stamped on all pages. This index 
number identifies each item of cor- 
respondence that is distributed 
and /or filed. All pertinent data for 
present and future reference is then 
collected by entry of the following 
information in the incoming log- 
book: 

1. Index number assigned 

2. Customer's reference numbe! 

3. Date of the correspondence 

1. Customer’s name 

5. Contract number! 

6. Names of personnel receiving 
copies (indicating assignments of 
action or reply) 

7. Subject. 

8. Deadline for the reply 

9. Date correspondence received 
by Correspondence Control 

Reproduction and Collating. 
Next, the correspondence is for- 
warded to the duplicating depart- 
ment, where a duplicating master 
of the letter is made and sufficient 
copies run off for the distribution 
specified by the 
analyst. Everything is returned to 
Correspondence Control, which dis- 
patches copies to the designated 
individuals and sends the original 
to Central Customer Correspond- 
ence File. 


correspondence 


Outgoing Correspondence 


Analysis. On a preprinted distri- 
bution tag that is attached to all 
outgoing correspondence, the ana- 
lyst indicates who within the com- 


pany should receive information 


copies of the letter. In addition, he 
determines whether the correspond- 
ence has been signed by a duly au- 
thorized person, For example, the 
board of directors has authorized 
some executives to sign and obli- 
gate the company with regard to 
the sale of company products. 
Others have management’s authori- 
zation to sign customer correspond- 
ence of only a very limited nature. 
The correspondence analyst must 
keep a discerning eye on this aspect 
of outgoing mail. 

Logging. An index number is as- 
signed each item of correspondence. 
The following information is then 
recorded in the outgoing logbook: 

1. Index number assigned. 

2. Date of correspondence. 

3. Contract number. 

1. Addresses. 

5. Subject. 

6. Initials of signer, dictator, and 
typist, 


Reproduction and Collating. The 
outgoing correspondence is _pre- 
pared for mailing (or, in the case 
of telegrams, for transmission) 
while the reproduction master, pre- 
pared by the originator’s stenog- 
rapher simultaneously with the 
original, is forwarded to the dupli- 
cating department for runoff in ac- 
cordance with the number of copies 
required for internal distribution. 
Upon return, the copies are collated 
and dispatched to the designated 
people. The master is sent to the 
Central Customer Correspondence 
File. 


Central File 


In the central file are retained 
the originals of customer corre 
spondence, as well as the reproduc- 


Continued on page 31 








O you want to convince the 

president of your company 
that sales are increasing? Do you 
want to convince the public that 
your product is better than your 
competitor’s? Or, perhaps you are 
trying to convince an airline that 
your new cargo transport is far 
better than any other. No matter 
who you are trying to convince, a 
new tool has been added to help 
you—visual aids. 

Visual aids, in the broadest sense, 
are pictures that help you put 
across your story. But, like so 
many things these days, there is a 
science in it. It is probably safe to 
say that a picture will ALWAYS 
help your story to some degree, but 
that is not good enough. By adopt- 
ing the correct techniques, the pic- 
ture will have such force and 





LABOR FORCE 


1955 - 217! 
1956 - 3290 
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Show Them, Wit 


By Norman S. Currey 


clarity that you will undoubtedly 
put across your message. 

A complete list of visual-aid ap- 
plications would fill a volume, but 
here are a few: 

Selling a product, 

Selling yourself (applying for a 
job), 

Selling your company, 

Reporting to management, 

Lecturing. 

Consider the case of a man who 
is looking for an engineering posi- 
tion in an aircraft plant. During 
the interview, he would probably 
rely on his memory to bring out 
all his qualifications, academic and 
otherwise. It is likely that they 
would not be in any logical order; 
some would be forgotten, and the 
highlights would be dimmed by a 
conglomeration of various minor 
qualifications. 


On the other hand, he could carry 
some 8'%- by ll-inch cards in a 
folder. One card might read: 


QUALIFICATIONS 
Bachelor of Science Degree 
Postgrad Course in Maths 
USAF Pilot 


5 Yeors' Experience 
The next card may read: 


EXPERIENCE 
USAF Pilot—4 Years 
Major 
Aerodynamics—Douglas—2 Years 
Aerodynamics—lLockheed—2? Years 


Thermodynamics—Convair—1! Year 


A half-dozen or so cards, placed 
before the interviewer, would put 
across the vital statistics with 
maximum force, without fluster 
and with nothing forgotten 
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Figure 2 





ELACOP TER 
CHARACTERISTICS 


° CAN CARRY M-34 TANK 
e CAN CARRY 10 SOLDIERS 
¢ NO FLIGHT TRAINING REQ. 








Figure 3 
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isual Aids 


Visual-Aid Preparation 


First, prepare the outline of a 
lecture and note the highlights. 
Collect the highlights and arrange 
in suitable groups. Consider the 
wording—this should be kept to a 
minimum. The fewer the words, 
the more dynamic the message, and 
the better the chances of putting it 
across. 

For instance, the ‘Experience’ 
card could have read: 


a USAF pilot for four 
most of the 


| was 
flying Boeing B-29's 


yeors, 
time. 


Since the man is applying for 
an engineering position, the inter- 
viewer could not care less what air- 
planes he flew. The interviewer is 
interested in three things: the fact 
that he had been a pilot, that he 
was in the USAF, and that this 
experience lasted four years; so 


tell him that as briefly as possible 
By the same token, a card stress 
ing the virtues of a certain remedy 


should not read: 


aches 


This 


reduces nervous tension 


pill diminishes and pains 


and helps over 


come depression 

First, delete ‘this pill,"’ as it has 
been made obvious that “this pill’ 
is the subject of the whole lecture 
Second, simplify the wording 
third, break it up into three 
punches: 


and 


solid 


Relieves Pain 


Calms Nerve 


Fights Depression 


Cards 


The highlights, 
or in words, should be put on cards 
Card sizes and thicknesses vary 
but they should be small enough 
to carry, and should be _ thicl 


either pictorial 
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enough to withstand normal wear 
and tear. A good size is 20 by 24 
inches, with 3/32-inch thickness. A 
card of this size is large enough for 
lecturing to most audiences, and is 
small enough and light enough so 
that a dozen o1 be carried 
under arm. 

The lettering should be as large 
as possible. It is not a matter of 
whether all people in the audience 
can read the lettering if they try; 
they should be able to do it easily. 
Lettering should be not than 
inch high, even if the audience 

mere six feet away. 


so can 


ones 


less 


is a 























Figure 5 
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Figure 6 
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Figure 8 
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Figure 11 


Words and Pictures 


Not only must the wording be 
short and extremely simple, but, 
wherever possible, an effort should 
be made to replace the words by 
pictures. 

Pictures are more interesting, 
and therefore help in making a 
story easy to understand. Also, in 
most cases, they illustrate a point 
far more forcefully than words. 

For instance, compare Figures 1 
and 2. Figure 2 shows the increase 
in labor force far more forcefully 
than does Figure 1. 

Consider another case, shown in 
Figures 3 and 4. Figure 4 is more 
likely to hold the attention of your 
audience, and the highlights are 
more likely to be remembered. 

Pictures should be very simple, 
should be well spaced, and, where 
suitable, cartoons can be used. 

Graphs are often used in visual 
aid form, particularly for present- 
ing statistics to management, or for 
illustrating performance character- 
istics of your product. All too often, 
these graphs are spoiled by either 
too many lines or too many words. 
Typical wrong and right methods 
of graphical presentation are shown 
in Figures 5 and 6 respectively. 

A well-presented lecture’ will 
have an interesting mixture of 
cards, some with words, some with 
pictures, some with cartoons, and 
some with graphs. So great care 
should be taken not to use too many 
of each--remember that you must 
not bore your audience, you must 
have their full attention through- 
out the lecture. It is vital, there- 
fore, that the lecture be as inter- 
esting and dynamic as possible. By 
the same token, you should not try 
to drive home more than five points 
on one card. It has been proven 
that beyond that number, the points 
do not “sink in,”’ and they then tend 
to cloud the whole issue. 


Examples 


The examples shown give an idea 
of the wide application of visual 
aids. Figure 7 shows a method of 
presenting a financial situation. 
This method of presentation gives 
a far clearer picture of how the 
money was spent than does a page 
of figures. For those who want the 
exact figures, a column is provided 
on the right-hand side. 

Figure 8 shows modern airliner 
trends, and again it is immediately 
apparent that the present-day air- 
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thanks to automatic XEROGRAPHY 


Cu 


...a revolutionary, new system for the high-quality, 
low-cost, rapid reproduction of engineering drawings 


A spectacular breakthrough . . . as revo- 
lutionary as the invention of movable 
type and the printing press . . 
come a reality because of the devel- 
opment of the XeroX® Copyflo® 24 
continuous printer. 

This ingenious machine .. . 
tured above by Artzybasheff and op- 
erated automatically by xerography . . . 
now provides the full benefits of a uni- 


. has be- 


carica- 


tized microfilm system, the modern ap- 
proach to low-cost, high-quality repro- 
duction of engineering drawings. 
Original drawings are copied onto 
microfilm, and individual frames 


mounted in data processing cards. In 
sertion of the cards into the Copyflo 
printer automatically produces dry 
positive prints (or offset paper mas 
ters) ready for immediate use. A 24 
x 36” print every 10 seconds! 

Where the reproduction of hundreds 

. or thousands of different engi 
neering drawings is needed daily, look 
to automatic xerography and unitized 
Write today for Booklet 
X-287 detailing the many advantages 
HaLtow Xerox Inc., 58-86X Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices 


in principal U.S. and Canadian cities 


microfilm 


BENEFITS 

®@ Quality superior to that of any other type 
of engineering drawing reproduction 

e Substantial savings, up to $500,000 a year 

e Storage space reduced up to 95% 

@ No sensitized paper required 

@ Time between request and print 
dramatically shortened 


@ Reduced-size prints make handling easier, 
slash material costs, cut postage 


HALOID 
XEROX 

















Figure 9 


liner carries far more passengers, 
is heavier, and generates far more 
power than its 1939 contemporary. 
This figure is a particularly good 
illustration of how visual aids can 
be made interesting, and at the 
same time can put across a story 
far more quickly and far more 
forcefully than any other method. 

Figure 9 is for the helicopter 
salesman, and shows in a nutshell 
the varied uses of the Bell Model 
47G helicopter. 

Figure 10 is an upright bar chart 
presentation—an ideal method of 
comparing something with some- 
thing else. In this particular figure 
a double comparison is shown—not 
only the increasing sales of ‘our 
product,”’ but also the declining 
sales of ‘‘competitor’s products.” 

Lastly, Figure 11 shows a typical 
graphical presentation. It will be 
noted that there is an absolute 
minimum of wordage on the chart, 
but its message is obvious. 


Tricks of the Trade 
Even though you may be armed 


with a battery of carefully pre- 
pared visual-aid cards, there is 
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still one last step in the proceed- 
ings——putting across your story. 
It is quite true that, to a large 
extent, the cards speak for them- 
selves, but there are some golden 
rules that should be followed to 
make your story a real success, 
First of all, concentrate on hav- 
ing a fair number of cards, allowing 
each card a maximum of two min- 


utes. The audience will become 
bored if it is looking at one card 
for too long. 

Make sure that the cards are 
well varied—some with words, 
some with cartoons, some bar 
charts, some graphs, and so on. 
This again maintains audience in- 
terest—the most vital factor of all. 

Have your talk well rehearsed 
so that it runs smoothly with the 


sAhis 


Figure 10 


cards. There should be no fumbling, 
and the cards should be swiftly 
moved from one to another. 

Lastly, the talk should be of a 
half-hour maximum duration, for 
no matter how interesting and how 
well prepared it might be, your 
audience will not be capable of 
grasping all your points if the talk 
is too long. 

Visual aids are an exciting new 
medium of communication and ad- 
vertising. Their application is al- 
most limitless; they can be quite 
inexpensive; they can be used any- 
where from an office to a lecture 
hall; and, if carefully prepared, 
can hold an audience even better 
than motion pictures. 





United Air Lines’ Denver base relies on giant IBM installation to remember ad- 
vance flight reservations. RAMAC answers questions from data stored on disks 
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American business gave an aggregate total of $520 million last year to 


the support of charities, educational institutions, hospitals, and civic and 


social groups. Many firms give “as the spirit moves them.’ Others have 


a predetermined quota, based on gross sales. However it is handled, 


corporate giving requires serious consideration to accomplish its aim 
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support fill a definite need for its 
own employees along with the 
other citizens of the community, 
destitute or not as the case may be. 


The Climate for Giving 


The climate for giving is most 
favorable when sales and profits 
are high. The tremendous increase 
in amounts turned over to charities 
by business enterprises since the 
end of World War II has received 
its chief impetus from healthy, even 
booming, economic conditions. With 
a downturn in business receipts, 
corporate giving falls off too. The 
correlation is unmistakable and 
direct. 

What further effects do adverse 
economic conditions have on the 
philanthropic practices of business 
and industry? For one thing, it 
seems that contributions commit- 
tees screen the appeals that come 
to them more closely and critically; 
the number of agencies to which 
they give is apt to be reduced along 
with the amounts that go to them. 
For another, the single-fund appeal 
finds favor with many companies. 
One donation to several charities 
takes the place of several smaller 
donations which are harder to 
control. 

One of every four companies we 
have checked has indicated that its 
level of philanthropy for 1958 is 
being reduced because of the busi- 
ness downturn. This is not a high 
proportion; not as high, in fact, as 
some observers felt it would be. 
Obviously, though, when a down- 
turn builds into a recession, and a 
recession into a depression, the 
proportion climbs at a correspond- 
ing rate. 

Analysis of corporate tax returns 
for 1954 shows what can be ex- 
pected to happen when business 
slows down. In that year, deduc- 
tions for contributions dropped 
$181 million from 1953’s high level 
of $494.5 million. More significantly 
still, contributions in 1953 were 
1.24 percent of profits before taxes; 
in 1954 they fell to .86 percent of 
profits before taxes. 

It is probably true that the entire 
drop between the two years should 
not be blamed on business condi- 
tions in 1954. The removal of the 
excess profits tax in early 1954 con- 
tributed something to it in that 
corporate contributions then _ be- 
came more expensive to make. In 
the opinion of most fund raisers, 
however, most of the fall-off was to 
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be attributed to relatively slow 
business conditions in 1954. 


How Much Should We Give? 


In the majority of cases, compa- 
nies are not overly eager to talk 
about the size of their gifts. They 
prefer to have as little publicity 
given to them as possible, since 
newspaper stories sometimes bring 
protests from stockholders. At the 
least, publicity almost always 
brings more requests for contribu- 
tions from agencies which were 
passed up the first time around. 

The basis for fixing the amount 
of the donation is the same in many 
companies, large and small, a per- 
centage of actual or projected net 
income. Others base their contribu- 
tions on gross corporate income, or 
on a per capita employee basis. A 
few assume for themselves a fixed 
percentage of the announced quota 
of a given drive, occasionally mak- 
ing the further reservation that the 
pledge will not be fulfilled unless 
everyone else does his part too. 

Almost half the companies we 
have been in touch with, though, 
do not follow any formal method. 
They give in an unplanned, hap- 
hazard fashion and, as one execu- 
tive says, “‘as the spirit moves us.”’ 

Expressed as a percentage of 
gross sales, the majority of com- 
panies give amounts somewhere be- 
tween .05 percent and .18 percent 
of gross income. The median con- 
tribution is .09 percent. It seems 
to make little difference whether 
a company is large or small, situ- 
ated in New York or California. 
Generosity, or lack of it, is not a 
characteristic of any _ particular 
group of companies, industry, or 
geographical area. 


Where Does the Money Go? 


Broadly speaking, the kinds of 
agencies that get the corporate 
gifts are the ones that qualify under 
the tax regulations. In other words, 
they are domestic; they are or- 
ganized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational purposes; 
they are nonprofit; and they do not 
carry on propaganda or try to influ- 
ence legislation. 

While the variety of donees listed 
by the companies we have contacted 
defies classification, most agree that 
their primary giving, if not all of 
it, should be done locally. They shy 


away from national fund drives, in- 
cluding those which fight cancer, 
polio, heart disease, and the like. 
The welfare of the local community 
is the important thing, they main- 
tain, largely because the company 
benefits the most from this kind of 
giving. 

The pattern of giving is gradually 
shifting in two important but re- 
lated directions: education and 
youth work. Concern for the high 
crime rate among some groups of 
young people is creating more sup- 
port than ever before for the rec- 
reation opportunities and guidance 
for youth provided by organizations 
like police athletic leagues, boys’ 
clubs, Big Brother Movement, and 
Little Leagues. 

Educational giving has received 
much of its stimulus from advanc- 
ing technology in other parts of the 
world. In some instances, the trend 
has been motivated by something 
approaching panic. But, despite its 
newly found support, education can 
use a lot more than it is current- 
ly getting. 

The danger that accompanies the 
new concern with the state of 
higher education is that assistance 
is often given in a wasteful, un- 
organized way, and at the expense 
of another charity just as deserv- 
ing. Ralph J. Cordiner, General 
Electric's president, said in a recent 
speech, “It’s not enough to simply 
dole out ‘relief’ to colleges or sub- 
mit to the most powerful pressures 
of the moment.” 

Unless a careful study is made of 
the real needs of the colleges that 
plead for funds, and unless the 
relative merits of the appeals are 
weighed against each other intelli- 
gently, it is very difficult to avoid 
wasteful giving. 

Such gifts are from the heart, 
not the head. Yet, there are few 
companies that can afford to send 
executives to college campuses, 
like U, S, Steel and Union Carbide 
do, to get a firsthand look at the 
situation. The contributions com- 
mittee’s alternatives are to do the 
best it can with the limited time 
and resources it has, or to turn for 
help to the Council for Foreign Aid 
to Education. Wherever possible, 
the second course is to be recom- 
mended. The Council is a nonprofit 
corporation supported by several 
foundations. It stands ready to help 
member companies set up their 
own programs for giving to higher 
education. 
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Fringe Contributions 


Although deductions for contri- 
butions to political parties and for 
lobbying purposes are not allowed, 
a few companies still follow the 
practice by giving to favored politi- 
cal parties or candidates. They are 
the small minority where stock- 
holder relations is not a problem 
and where no objections come from 
employees or customers who may 
have political leanings in other di- 
rections, Elsewhere, when political 
contributions are made, they are 
distributed equally between both 
major parties. Generally, however, 
companies like to steer clear of 
involvement in political matters, 
financial or otherwise. 

Most companies look upon police- 
men’s and firemen’s benefits as a 
small and unavoidable nuisance. It 
doesn't cost very much to get rid 
of it, but there might be minor but 
unpleasant consequences if it is 
ignored. A few executives are 
moved to call it a form of black- 
mail, but most are resigned and 
make their annual expenditures of 
$10 to $100 for advertising or 
tickets which are eventually distri- 
buted among the employees. 

A problem that bothers many a 
company with no well-formulated 
contributions program is what to 
do about the solicitations for adver- 
tising space in the local benefit 
programs and yearbooks, It is par- 
ticularly touchy, because once space 
is taken in one program it is hard 
to refuse in others. There is no 
agreement among the companies 
we have been in touch with on this 
problem, except that they would 
prefer to avoid it. If, however, the 
policy of one company we have 
heard from were followed general- 
ly, there might be little left to 
worry over. This is the policy: 

“Requests for good-will adver- 
tising cannot be approved as contri- 
butions. This ‘contribution device’ 
includes advertising in such media 
as programs, yearbooks, conven- 
tion souvenirs, special editions, and 
so forth. If the organization is 
deserving of an outright gift, a 
regular contribution may be con- 
sidered. All worthwhile advertising 
opportunities, however, should be 
forwarded to the advertising de- 
partment where they can be evalu- 
ated, handled, and budgeted as part 
of the regular advertising program. 

“Several good reasons exist for 
what might appear to be a dog- 
matic rule about good-will adver- 
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tising. Placing such advertising 
makes the company a target for 
sundry collectors using purchased 
lists. An outright gift provides full 
value, while a payment for a good- 
will ad returns very limited benefit 
to the organization, since a major 
portion of the contribution is eaten 
up by printing and paper or air- 
time costs. All advertising should 
be carefully evaluated and there- 
fore should be approved by the ad- 
vertising department. Finally, 
many such special programs are 
staged in support of organizations 
already aided by carefully consid- 
ered company gifts.” 


Company Foundations 


From 600 to 6,000 in 10 years. 
That’s the story of the tremendous 
rise in benevolent endowments in 
this country. There are so many in 
existence today, in fact, that the 
Carnegie Corporation has set up 
still another one for the purpose 
of providing the public with infor- 
mation about the 6,000. 

The reasons given for organizing 
a foundation or foundation trust 
are usually very much the same 
from one company to another. A 
foundation, they say, makes possi- 
ble the designation of specific per- 
sons to control and be responsible 
for contributions. It eliminates the 
need for hasty decisions at the end 
of the fiscal year, and highlights 
the obligation to give wisely. It 
makes it possible to consider long- 
term philanthropic programs on the 
basis of the money available. And 
one of the most important reasons 
is that creation of a foundation pro- 
vides the means for building a fund 
during good years so that the level 
of giving to worthy organizations 
can be sustained during less-profit- 
able years. 

Whether a foundation is_ tax- 
exempt or not depends on the care 
with which its charter is drawn up. 
Experts agree that it is best to 
make the charter as broad as it can 
possibly be and still qualify for tax 
exemption. In so doing, the founda- 
tion’s purposes may be equally 
broad, and the trustees can exercise 
more freedom of judgment in decid- 
ing how to disburse its funds. 

Once a foundation has _ been 
qualified by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, there is clear sailing as far 
as the parent corporation is con- 
cerned, All its contributions can be 
turned over to the foundation with- 
out question as to deductibility. 
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There is no longer a need to analyze 
the status of beneficiaries; that be- 
comes a foundation function. 

One out of four of the foundation 
administrators we contacted feel 
that the ability to do “creative 
giving” is one of its major assets. 
The officers or contributions com- 
mittee of a private concern do not 
always have the means of studying 
the field of philanthropy to deter- 
mine where the available funds can 
do the most good. Consequently, 
they are inclined to do just what 
they did last year and the year 
before because they think it the 
safest course under the—¢eircum- 
stances. They miss the chance to 
give to some new charity whose 
need for support has become urgent 
in the meantime, 


Make the Most of the Gift 


Our investigations have shown 
that a great many executives are 
worried about how to make dona- 
tions pay off for both donor and 
donee. They are asking, in other 
words, which are the donations 
most urgently needed, and how 
shall the company generate maxi- 
mum good will among employees 
and the community from having 
made them. 

The answer to the first question 
is being worked out with the help 
of such professional agencies as 
the National Information Bureau, 
Foundation Library Service, Better 
Business Bureaus, and Chambers 
of Commerce, supplemented by the 
efforts of locally appointed contri- 
butions committees and public rela- 
tions officers. By the time all avail- 
able facts are gathered and studied, 
there is usually little doubt remain- 
ing as to the worthiness of a char- 
ity. More and more companies, 
however, are relieving themselves 
of the necessity of making such 
studies by creating foundations or 
doing the bulk of their giving 
through United Funds. 

The second question—-how to 
gain good will and, for that matter, 
how not to lose it, by means of 
gifts to education and charity—is 
not quite as easy to answer. Except 
where the effort relates directly to 
a company’s employees, such as 
scholarships or summer camps for 
their children, the large majority 
of companies take the view that the 
less said about their philanthropies 
the better. Announcement of a 
gift by a donor company is often 
difficult to make without appearing 


blatant or in poor taste, An impor- 
tant contribution to an important 
segment of American life is, of 
course, something else again. This 
type of gift is usually made through 
a foundation and, by publishing it, 
there is every chance that some 
others will be moved to make con- 
tributions of their own. 

Very few of the companies we 
approached feel it is necessary to 
ask stockholders their views unless, 
of course, one or two people own 
the majority of the stock and are 
readily accessible, or if such action 
is required by state corporation 
laws. The great majority, though, 
believe that administration of the 
contributions program is a function 
of management. 

If any one kind of charity is 
favored over another, it is the local 
rather than the national. Most com- 
panies are sensitive of the good 
that can be done for their own 
employees by local organizations, 
and they are overwhelmingly in 
favor of giving at the local level. 
There are other reasons, too. For 
one thing, management is more 
conscious of the needs right on its 
own block. Emergencies in more 
distant places are never as critical 
as those that can be seen and felt 
at firsthand. For another thing, 
there is a feeling that the money 
will do more good locally, that more 
of it will be used to accomplish the 
purpose for which it was raised, 
rather than for the expenses of 
administering the drive or to pay 
commissions to fund raisers. 

In the final analysis, however, the 
compelling reason is that manage- 
ment, through its executives, feels 
itself to be a vital part of com- 
munity life. One executive explains 
it this way: “The company has 
received and now enjoys benefits in 
the form of an educated and moral- 
ly responsible population from 
which to seek employees, an attrac- 
tive community in which they may 
live, and a climate generally favor- 
able to the requirements of its 
profitable operations. 

“These conditions have come to 
exist in good part through the 
efforts of volunteer agencies, freely 
and privately supported; for ex- 
ample, private institutions of learn- 
ing, churches, and character-build- 
ing agencies, The company believes 
that a business organization has 
obligations and duties with respect 
to community affairs similar to 
those of individuals.” 
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WHERE THERE’S BUSINESS ACTION THERE’S A BUSINESSPAPER 


Some blessings we take for granted. Like ice cubes. Or 
indoor plumbing. However. older men—wiser men—say a 
little prayer of thanks for things they know they couldn't 
do without. 

Among these wiser men are the men who make top-level 
decisions in business. 

To make decisions, they must have facts. All the facts. 
All the pertinent information they can get. And they get a 
major portion of that information from one unique source: 
the business publications they subscribe to. 


No businessman is fully informed until he reads his business- 
paper. He reads it for profit, not for pleasure. He searches 
it through for news of the trade or industry. For facts. For 


One of a series of advertisements prepared by THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


fresh ideas. For new products he can put to work. And he 
reads the advertising with the same intense concentration 
he devotes to the editorial pages. 

He knows that his businesspaper is vital to his success— 
to his very livelihood. And he says a little prayer of thanks. 
Every man on the way up can profit from his example. 
Take a tip from the reading habits of key men at every 
level. Take out a subscription of your own. Read every 
issue...and read it searchingly. It’s your businesspaper, tox 
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Swift Uses 


EAT packers operate with such 
efficiency that, it is said, they 
utilize everything but the pig’s 
squeal. Swift & Company evinces 
this acute cost-consciousness in its 
use of data-processing equipment, 
with which it does just about every- 
thing but smoke bacon. 

With extensive installations at 20 
offices throughout the United 
States and in Canada and overseas, 
Swift runs the EDP gamut from 
order processing to writing pension 
checks: Sales figures now reach 
production foremen precious hours 
earlier; an annual freight bill of 
several million dollars is being 
significantly shaved by daily jug- 
gling a host of fluctuating variables 
to ascertain the optimum shipping 
schedule for meat; management 
decisionmakers use it to select new 
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plant sites, revise market strategy, 
and so forth. 

A 16,400-mile leased-wire net- 
work links 55 sales offices and pack- 
ing plants; five-channel tape can be 
punched in Swift’s Los Angeles 
office from information that surges 
westward from Cambridge, Mass., 
with the speed of light. Focal point 
of this telegraphic complex is the 
soundproof, air-conditioned room in 
the Chicago general offices, shown 
above. 

Perhaps the most vivid example 
of the advantages of Swift’s paper- 
work processing system can be seen 
in the way sales and production 
have been integrated, orders ex- 
ecuted more swiftly, and the ac- 
counts receivable cycle shortened. 

Before the equipment was in- 
stalled, production departments had 
only about 20 percent of the day’s 
orders available when work began 
in the morning. The remaining 
filtered down from the office during 


DP to Slash Costs, 
Improve Managerial Decisions 


By Phil Hirsch 


the day—a good many arriving just 
about regular quitting time at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon. The wide 
day-to-day variation in orders made 
it difficult to estimate how much 
meat should be 
created continuous headaches. 

“Now 82 percent of the day’s 
orders are prepared and waiting 
when the plant opens,” proudly 
reports D. P. Kelly, head of Swift's 
data-processing methods division. 
“The remaining 18 percent reach 
the production departments before 
1 p.m.” 

As a result, Swift can ship many 
orders that previously would have 
had to be held over until the next 
day because they arrived too close 
to quitting time; overtime has been 
reduced sharply; to a much greatet 
degree, orders are processed in con- 
tinuous operations rather than in 
batches—-with a handsome increase 
in productivity. 

Processing begins with the cus- 


processed. This 
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tomer’s order, which has arrived 
either by phone, letter, or wire. 
First step is to convert the order 
data into a set of punched cards. 
Each card contains, in numeric 
code, the customer and route identi- 
fication, plus a numeric identifica- 
tion that includes quantity and 
price of the item represented by 
the card. 

After all the day’s orders have 
been translated into punched cards, 
the cards are electronically sorted 
according to type of product, then 
melded with a master deck that 
contains a printed description of 
each item. These combined decks 
are then run through a tabulating 
printer. This process produces the 
“production requirements” report, 
informing foremen of processing 
departments how much of certain 
fluctuating-demand products must 
be produced by the end of the day. 
This is the information that was 
only belatedly available under the 
old system. 


EXT the cards are run through 
N the printer again, this time 
along with a master deck that con- 
tains alphabetical identification of 
customer and route number. The 
output of this run is a set of ship- 


ping labels, which are sent to the 
packing stations. Packers then fill 
the order, either from inventory or 
from products coming off the proc- 
essing lines. 

Label printing posed a_ tricky 
problem, There are about 35 pack- 
ing stations at the typical plant. 
The number of labels required for 
each order also is determined by 
the number of packages required 
to ship the items ordered. Here is 
how this problem was_ solved: 
Punched into the master deck con- 
taining the product description is 
a code that determines automati- 
cally how many items to list on 
each label and how many labels 
to print. 

Through the printer again go the 
cards representing the items of 
original order, accompanied by the 
master decks containing the printed 
data concerning the customer, 
route, and product. This time a 
multicopy set of bills of lading is 
prepared; these later go to the load- 
ing dock. The poundage of all ir- 
regular-weight items (fresh cuts 
for the most part) is entered manu- 
ally on the bills of lading by dock 
personnel. A completed copy is re- 
turned to data-processing center, 
where the weight information is 
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punched into the appropriate cards. 

Finally, invoices are run off by 
sending the same cards used to 
prepare the bill of lading through 
a calculator and then through a 
printer. 

An important by-product of this 
invoicing operation is a daily report 
used by the standards department 
to calculate incentive payments 
earned by workmen in the packing 
and shipping departments. The 
cards, with irregular weights now 
punched in, are sorted by product 
and packing station, combined with 
the “product description’ master 
deck, and then run through the 
calculator and printer. The result 
is a tabulation of shipments, classi- 
fied by product and class, which 
shows the total weight handled at 
each packing and shipping station. 
Under the old system, incentive 
payments were figured manually 
a tedious and time-consuming 
chore. 

But the cards have not finished 
work just yet. At the end of the 
week they generate several more 
“outputs.”” One is a set of state- 
ments in which the customer's 
beginning-of-the-week balance is 
added to the current week’s activi- 
ty. Another is the “customer activi- 
ty report’’——-a breakdown of orders 
that shows, by customer and sales- 
man, the weight and dollar value 
of the items. (Equally important 
this report shows what customers 
aren't buying.) Quite expectedly 
the sales department studies this 
report with much interest, isolat- 
ing salesmen, products, and terri- 
tories that are producing below- 
average volume 


NOTHER weekly statement 
A helps determine the revenue 
produced by each of Swift's ap 
proximately 9,600 products. In this 
reckoning, ‘“net-realization analy- 
sis,’ the controller's 
compare the total revenue from 
each product against the over-all 
cost of production. This scrutiny 
reveals the need for any price or 
basic product changes. And, what's 
equally helpful, the report makes 
an unprofitable product stand out 
like a scrawny steer amidst a herd 
of sleek Herefords. 

By processing routine order 
paper work electronically, Swift 
has been able to substantially re 
duce its direct accounting costs, 
Mr. Kelly relates. ““And we've saved 
a great deal more than that by 
eliminating the errors and delays 
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inevitable under the old, mainly 
manual, system.” 

The customer-activity and net- 
realization reports—both of which 
were virtually unobtainable before 
the installation of electronic calcu- 
lators and high-speed tabulating 
printers—have literally created in- 
valuable information. 

Of this aspect, T. G. Redman, 
Swift comptroller, remarked, “Our 
management people are experts, but 
they can’t be omniscient—a faculty 
that is sometimes necessary in the 
meat-packing business. By substi- 
tuting concrete facts for informed 
guesswork and intuition based on 
experience, our new system brings 
a measure of omniscience.”’ 

The mechanism for the data 
processing is the electronic calcu- 
lator, rather than the computer. 
Today, calculators are becoming a 
fairly common office appliance in 
many medium-sized firms—as well 
as the larger ones, of course. 

At Swift’s home office in Chicago, 
regional as well as national head- 
quarter functions are performed by 
the electronic data-processing 
methods division. Two IBM 604 
calculators, with a battery of aux- 
iliary equipment, handle many 
tasks. One is to verify invoices 
generated by two score sales units 
that cover the surrounding five- 
state area. Copies of each invoice, 
mailed in from the field, are put 
on punched cards, which are then 
run through one of the 604’s. The 
calculator recomputes the bill. If 
the two totals are more than 5 cents 
off, a card in the invoice set is 
punched, alerting the accounting 
department to the discrepancy, 
which is then traced. 

Each week, the home office pre- 
6,000-employee payroll 
covering both salaried and hourly 
rated personnel. The plant payroll 
checks are calculated at a rate of 
50 a minute, and printed at a rate 
of 48 a minute. Some idea of the 
work involved in this task is indi- 
cated by the fact that Swift's plant 
employees receive at least eight 
kinds of overtime and premium 
pay; between gross and net pay, 
meanwhile, there are at least seven 
possible deductions, in addition to 
the usual withholding tax and 
OASI 


F' IRMERLY, Swift figured its 
payroll with the aid of desk 
calculators, rate cards, address 


plates, and semiautomatic printing 
equipment. The switch to electronic 


pares a 
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D. P. Kelly, head of data processing, and R. L. Cotter, in 
charge of computer programing, use the new IBM 650 computer 


calculators and printers has cut 
direct clerical costs by a substan- 
tial amount. By making it possible 
to consolidate the payroll prepara- 
tion job of several plants, the new 
system has produced additional 
economies in overhead. 

Naturally, the Chicago EDP in- 
stallation is called upon to perform 
all the services expected from the 
national headquarters of a large 
corporation. On the routine level, it 
prepares monthly pension checks 
for all of Swift’s retired workers; 
quarterly it computes dividend 
checks for the 66,000 stockholders. 

The 16,400-mile leased-wire sys- 
tem put into operation last summer 
has tightened the co-ordination be- 
tween units of the company, and 
gradually will increase the exploita- 
tion of EDP. Not only does this 
system speed intracompany mes- 
sages, but it also transmits routine 
accounting data from the field to 
the home office. For example, the 
invoice figures needed by the home 
office data-processing center soon 
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will be coming in on tape rather 
than by mail. This will quicken the 
collection cycle. Since this tape can 
be run through a calculator di- 
rectly, a substantial card-to-tape 
transformation will be eliminated. 
Merely as a medium for intra- 
company communication, the new 
leased-wire system is producing a 
measurable increase in efficiency 
since Swift offices exchange about 
two million messages a year. 
Capable of handling 90,000 words 
a minute, the leased-wire network 
has cut over-all message time in 
half, by eliminating the _ inter- 
mediate relays that formerly 
caused communication delays. Now, 
Officials at the home office (and 
some other points) merely pick up 
an interoffice phone, and dictate a 
Teletype message. Their words, re- 
corded on a dictation machine, are 
then transcribed by the Teletype 
operator on her keyboard. When 
the message reaches its destination, 
it is printed on a continuous form 
and also punched on tape, then de- 


livered either by messenger or by 
the tape, activating a “slave” type- 
writer in the office receiving the 
message. 


WIFT has just installed IBM 

650 computers at its data-proc- 
essing centers in St. Paul, Minn., 
and in Chicago. Company officials 
intend to use them for, among othe: 
jobs, expediting a number of rou- 
tine accounting chores. 

A number of other’ reports 
meanwhile, will be produced in 
greater detail when they're 
switched from calculator to com- 
puter, Typical is a monthly “repair 
analysis” prepared at the home 
office, which shows repair 
classified by plant, section, and 
machine. “With the computer,” 
says Mr. Kelly, “we'll be able to 
determine the optimum §repai! 
force needed at each plant, the 
optimum spare parts inventory, 
preventive maintenance, and ma 
chine-replacement intervals, We'll 
also be able to compare competing 
brands or types of machines 
against each other and select the 
best ones.” 

The computers’ most fascinating 
assignment will be the computa 
tional work necessary for the solu- 
tion of extremely complex business 
problems, using such esoteric math 
ematical techniques as linear pro- 
graming and queueing theory. 

Fed data on population, labor, 
and raw materials supply, freight 
rates and related items, the com- 
puter will help company officials 
decide the best location for a new 
plant, or determine which plant 
could be expanded most profitably, 
to fill a given market situation. The 
computer also will have a number 
of recurring chores. One will be 
the calculation of the optimum 
agricultural feed mix. This mix, 
which fluctuates according to in- 
gredient composition——determined 
by the price and availability of raw 
materials—must now be calculated 
largely by informed guesswork. 

Another recurring job for the 
computer is the determination of 
which plants should fill demand 
for the company’s products east of 
the Mississippi, where two-thirds 
of all meat production is consumed. 
The problem is complicated by the 
fact that the plants having surplus 
production to fill this need 
primarily, west of the Mississipi 
vary from day to day because of 
changes in livestock supply. The 


costs 


located, 
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Some 6,000 employee payroll checks speed off the printer at the rate of 48 a 
minute. Complex payroll computation is figured at the rate of 50 a minute 























First step in the invoice-verification operation. Any discrepancy of more than 
5 cents between posted and computed totals is automatically signaled 


demand picture changes equally 
frequently in eastern cities because 
of fluctuations in prices, weather, 
stocks on hand, and other factors. 
Swift's basic problem is to schedule 
meat shipments from west to east 
in such a way that production and 
demand will balance each other, all 
at the lowest freight rate. 

The company now must rely on 
an allocation system that leaves a 
good deal to be desired. The com- 
puter, utilizing supply and demand 
information sent into the home 
office by wire, will be able to make 
the determination rapidly—-coming 
up with a daily shipping schedule, 
sent out by wire, that shows which 
plants are to ship how many car- 
loads of any given meat product 
to each eastern point that needs 
additional supplies. 
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WIFT officials expect that, as a 
~ result of this computation 
they'll be able to shave between 
2 percent and 6 percent off their 
annual freight bill. Since this bill 
amounts to several million dollars, 
the company’s interest in computers 
is understandable 

At the activation of the new com- 
munications net last summer, Presi 
dent Porter Jarvis observed that 
Swift’s hefty investment in elec- 
tronic equipment was not “‘a substi- 
tution for 
challenge to better, more refined 


management but a 


management."’ He suggested that 
Swift had yet to learn how to take 
full advantage of its equipment. 

Perhaps the day of a fully tran- 
sistorized apparatus for imparting 
hickory-smoked flavor to bacon 
isn't so far off 





Customers’ Letters 
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tion masters of our correspondence 
to customers, This file is maintained 
to provide a centralized, accessible, 
and orderly storage place for all 
correspondence having contractual 
significance. It also assures our 
compliance with all record-reten- 
tion requirements of the Federal 
Government. 

The following categories of cor- 
respondence are kept within this 
file: 

Incoming: The originals of let- 
ters and wires, filed in chronological 
order and by numerical index se- 
quence within each date. 

Outgoing: The reproduction 
masters of letters and telegrams, 
which are filed similarly to incom- 
ing correspondence. 


Follow-Up 


When a reply is prepared to cor- 
respondence received from a cus- 
tomer, the incoming correspondence 
control index number is placed di- 
rectly beneath the writer's and the 
secretary's initials on the signature 
page. When this outgoing corre- 
spondence clears through the cen- 
tral control office, the outgoing 
index number assigned it is entered 
in the “Reply Date Due” column of 
the incoming log. 

Thus, it is a simple matter to spot 
the letters that have not been an- 
swered on time. A weekly delin- 
quency report is prepared that lists 
overdue replies, as well as those 
that will become overdue during 
the forthcoming week. 


Conclusion 


Approximately 1,000 incoming 
and outgoing letters and wires pass 
through our customer correspond- 
ence control center each day. The 
control system that effectively 
processes this volume of mail and 
handles follow-up administration 
obviously could not have been 
worked out by one individual. A 
large part of the credit for the sys- 
tem and the many subsequent re- 
finements that have been made be- 
longs to the people actually doing 
the job 

While not a new project, it is 
dynamic rather than static. Refine- 
ments to it are continuously being 
made 



























ODERN data-processing equip- 
ment and new accounting 
techniques at the U. S. Army 
Electronic Proving Ground, Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz., have reduced ex- 
penses by over $60,000 annually! 
The new system has been applied 
to stock accounting, appropriation, 
expenditure, cost accounting, and 
consolidation of supply activities. 
Fort Huachuca (pronounced “Y- 
chew-ka’”’) is about 90 miles south 
of Tucson, Ariz., on 70,000-plus 
acres at the base of the rugged 
Huachuca Mountains, In early 1954, 
the U. S. Army Electronic Proving 
Ground was established under the 
direction of the United States Army 
Signal Corps. Nearly 5,000 military 
personnel and approximately 2,000 
civilian employees work at the 
Proving Ground. 

The new look in defense has 
placed heavier responsibilities on 
the Signal Corps. This, of course, 
means that in the sphere of ac- 
counting, data on materials—both 
financial and item-wise, appropria- 
tion, expenditures, and costs must 


Old Fort Huachuca once echoed with 
the shouts of U. S. cavalrymen, mus- 
tered to fight murderous Apaches 
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Storied Fort Applies New 


be up to date—-accurate—and con- 
trolled firmly by the best system 
possible. 

Primary purpose of the program 
was to permit relatively inexperi- 
enced personnel to perform more 
work with less effort and to achieve 
greater accuracy. This aim was 
accomplished. In fact, in the Con- 
solidated Property Office alone, 52 
people now perform the work for- 
merly handled by 88 individuals. 

Key to this stepped-up efficiency 
is the recording of basic data once 
only at its source, together with 
the automatic preparation of input 
media for data processing. Bur- 
roughs Sensimatic bookkeeping ma- 
chines are utilized for the record- 
ing of source data, and the input 
media is in the form of a perforated 
tape produced as a by-product to 
the up-dating of primary account- 
ing records. 


How It Works 


Briefly, here is how work flows 
through the new Consolidated Prop- 
erty Office: Requisitions—which in- 
clude information necessary to up- 
date the stock-record ledgers—are 
submitted to data-processing ma- 
chine operators. The operator first 
indexes into the machine the last 
four digits of the stock number 
from the ticket. From the ledger, 
she enters the old balances on hand, 
due in, due out, demands to date, 
and proof figure. If the correct 


ledger and figures are in the ma- 
chine, the demands, issues, or other 
data may be entered to complete 
the posting. Otherwise, the machine 
locks until corrections are made. 
A transaction register is pro- 
duced simultaneously as a by-prod- 
uct to posting the stock-record 
ledgers that portrays such descrip- 
tive information as price, stock, 
category, and condition. 
Meanwhile, as postings are made, 
transaction and descriptive data are 
automatically perforated into a 
tape. The tapes are converted into 
punched cards from which many 
reports are made. These include: 


1. Financial Inventory Account- 
ing Reports. 


2. Replenishment Requisitions. 


3. Excess Reports and Require- 
ment Reports. 


4. Stock Management Reports. 


The entire operation is rapid and 
simple—-merely indexing numbers 
from requisitions to ledgers. The 
computation of all totals and new 
balances are automatic, including 
both current transactions and totals 
to date. Should a demand exceed a 
quantity on hand, the equipment 
locks until a decision is made by the 
operator of the quantity to be used. 

Principal roles in the develop- 
ment of the system were played by 
Colonel Elbridge Bacon, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G4, whose responsi- 
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bilities include supervision of sup- 
ply activities and Army field stock 
control; and by Mr. Robert F. 
Smith, assistant chief of staff, 
comptroller, whose responsibilities 
include financial management for 
the Proving Ground. 

Brigadier General R. T. Nelson, 
Commander of the Electronic Prov- 
ing Ground at the time the mech- 
anization was developed, gave the 
new system wholehearted support. 

The concept of Consolidation of 
Property Accounts, including the 
use of the system described here, 
is a new one to installations of this 
type, and as such has been observed 
with great interest by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. To determine 
the effectiveness of the system, an 
evaluation team from the Depart- 
ment of the Army visited the Prov- 
ing Ground in February of this 
year. Based on a careful study of 
all phases of the operation, the 
team recommended in its report 
that the system be permanently 
adopted. This has been done. 


Other Adaptations 


Similarly, in the Finance and 
Accounting Office for appropria- 
tion, expenditure, and cost account- 
ing, all totals and balances are 
automatic, From copies of purchase 
requisitions and vouchers, the Sen- 
the 


*From information supplied by 


U. S. Army Signal Corps 
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index 
obliga- 


simatic-to-Tape 
amounts of commitments, 
tions, accrued expenditures, and 
disbursements. Totals to date of 
undelivered orders, accrued expen- 
ditures and disbursements, unobli- 


operators 


gated balances, outstanding com- 
mitments, and uncommitted bal- 
ances print automatically on the 


accounting ledgers. 

As notifications of allotments 
are received, ledgers are posted and 
up-dated, and new totals and bal- 
ances are produced, 

Each posting is proved for ac- 
curacy as it is made. Otherwise, the 
























Nucleus of the new system is equipment that perforates tape 
as records are up-dated. Tape is then used for data processing 









machine locks until the error is 
corrected. 

The punched cards 
from the tapes are utilized 


preparation of such reports as: 
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1. Status of Allotments. 










2. Signal Command Management 
System Reports. 
3. Feeder Data 
mary Reports. 












Sum- 





for Cost 









1. Special Financial Reports. 







5. Expenditure Reports. 






Advantages 








Reviewing the General 
Nelson, Colonel Bacon, and Mr. 
Smith agree its most significant 
development is that they now are 
able to maintain visible ledgers 
that continuously show the current 
and to-date status of stocked ma- 
terials and appropriations, expen- 
ditures, and and as a by- 
product, data in the form of 
punched cards for subsequent data 
processing and reporting are pre- 
pared automatically. 

This means that they have de- 
tailed information on every item, 
whether it is on demand, issued, 
due in, due out, or on hand; and 
they receive figures showing the 
Status of every account, its current 
and total allotments, commitments, 
obligations, accrued expenditures, 
and unobligated balances—all of 
which is accomplished through a 
highly automatic system that is 
simple, rapid, accurate, as well as 
economical. 


system, 








costs 
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PERSONAL RECORD BOOK for Executives 


Each year just before the Christmas season, Dartnell publishes this 
Personal Record Book. America’s topflight business executives, many 
of whom have used it regularly since 1925, say it is the finest personal 
desk book in the world. It makes an impressive, distinctive, and 
memorable Christmas gift which can’t be misunderstood. 


Size 5 by 8 inches — 200 pages for appointments 
160 pages of data — Bound in leather 


Daily appointment secretary ruled for half- 
hourly engagements and notations. 

List of recommended hotels and motels in 
U. S. cities, and hotels overseas. 

Meeting dates of Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Optimist clubs, and executive associations. 
Simplified forms for recording tax deduc- 
tions, income, and expenses. 

City and county buying power information 
for 1959 sales planning. 

Railroad and air fares between principal 
cities, U. S. and Canada. 

International air passenger and freight 
rates, flying time, U. S. port of departure. 


* 


* 


Tabulation 1946-1957 price ranges of 
leading shares on New York Exchange. 
Highway mileage between principal cities, 
U. S. and Canada. 

Directory of resort hotels with accommoda 
tions available for business meetings. 
Calendar of important anniversaries and 
coming events of 1959. 

Sections for recording investments, insur 
ance, golf scores, and other data 
Dividend record and bid prices of shares, 
leading investment companies. 
Radio, television, newspaper, 
and business paper rates 


magazine, 


Your Choice of Bindings 


Your 1959 Personal Record Books can be bound in Black Sheepskin at $6.50 
each, or $68.40 a dozen; in Tan Mission leather at $7.00 each, or $73.20 a dozen; 
in de luxe Red Morocco at $8.50 each, or $93.60 a dozen. Individual names may 
be imprinted in gold at 30 cents each. All prices quoted are plus postage. 


Write today for full information and guantily prices 





THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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Dial for Telegraph Service 


A new Western Union Telex 
Service, scheduled to become effec- 
tive January 1, will permit sub- 
scribers to dial correspondents 24 
hours a day for instant, automatic 
two-way telegraphic communica- 
tion at special time-distance rates. 
A tariff was filed in November with 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to link Chicago with New 
York City, as well as 21 Canadian 
cities. 

Besides a $35 monthly service 
charge, Telex users will pay accord- 
ing to “pulses” recorded on auto- 
matic metering devices, at a fixed 
rate of 2'% cents a pulse. 

Users can condense and abbre- 
viate words to save time and re- 
duce costs. The message is printed 
automatically in page form, even 
if the called party is absent, and 
held for later attention. 





Portrait of the Author 


In his article, ‘Care and Feeding 
of Dictation Machines,"’ which was 
published in the October issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, Robert Dame- 
ron failed to credit an important 
source. This was the highly helpful 
booklet, “Writing Out Loud,” pub- 
lished by the Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion and written by its vice-presi- 


dent of advertising and public rela- 
tions, A. Donald Brice. 

Mr. Brice, a yachtsman as well 
as an author, is shown dictating 
into his new P6 Dictaphone Time- 
Master. 
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Measurement— he 


Easy Does It 


By George C. Koester 


Director of Methods and Procedures 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


ORK measurement can be easy 

or hard, depending upon the 

system used. Is it axiomatic then 

that the “harder” the system, the 

better it is? By no means. Even a 

simple system may provide ade- 
quate information. 

Is work measurement limited to 
large offices? Small factories? No, 
it can be used by large and small 
alike, and it doesn’t matter whether 
it is a factory or an office. 

Let’s take a look at a simple 
work-measurement system and see 
just how it began. The example is 
a medium-sized division of a large 
office. After the explanation, it will 
be easily seen the system could 
apply to any organization, even 
yours. 

The end product or outcome of 
this system is to compare a divi- 
sion’s work performance with its 
performance during an established 
base period. To do this, the his- 
torical approach is used; that is, 
what did the division do in the 
base period? 

For instance, the work in our 
Death Claim and Endowment Di- 
vision breaks down into three major 
categories: death claims, endow- 
ments, and policies—-tax forms. 
Each of these categories requires 
one or more processes to handle it: 
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assembly, statistical, calculation 
examination, and payment 

A breakdown of each clerk’s time 
appears on Exhibit 1. The base 
year had 260 working days and 
each clerk worked 450 minutes a 
day or a total of 117,000 minutes 
for the year. There were 14,072 
death claims, 2,086 endowments 
and 4,933 policies during the base 
year, 

A breakdown of the unit time 
indices for each major 
appears on Exhibit 2. These unit 
time indices are the time it took to 
do the job. It is not a “pure” time, 
but a “gross” time; that is, it in 
cludes the time for occasional con- 
versation, sharpening pencils, and 
“powdering noses.” 

An explanation of the “Assem- 
bly” part of the chart should suffice 
A total of 3.65 clerks each worked 
117,000 minutes during the year. 
They took a 32.05 days’ vacation 
Therefore, the minutes for a yeat 
less the minutes of vacation equals 
the total number of minutes actu- 
ally worked. 

It takes 154 as long for assembly 
of death claims as it does for as- 
sembly of endowments, so _ thei! 
relative weights are 1.75 and 1.00 
respectively. The production multi- 
plied by the relative weight equals 


category 


Exhibit 1 


the equivalent units. The death 
claims proportion of the total 
equivalent units is the same pro- 
portion as the total time allocated. 
The total time allocated divided by 
the production results in the unit 
time index for the assembly work 
of each function of the division. The 
sum of the unit time indices is the 
total time it took the division dur- 
ing the base year for a particular 
function 


How to Use the Unit Time Index 


Every 


issues a 


month, each supervisor 
production report (Ex- 
hibit 3) and a time report. To fur- 
nish us with these forms generally 
doesn’t take much work on the part 
of the supervisor. 

On the production report, the 
number of times each operation is 
completed during the month is 
multiplied by its unit time allowed 
(as computed in the base year). The 
minutes for each operation are 
added to get the total time allowed. 
These minutes are then converted 
to hours 

A monthly time report supplies 
us with the net available clerk 
hours each month. The report lists 
the number of permanent clerks, 
the absences—vacation or other- 
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wise—in hours and minutes, time 
worked by clerks borrowed from 
other departments, time worked by 
clerks loaned to other departments, 
overtime, temporary clerks, and 
nonbudgeted time. While the report 
gives the data for each day, only 
the monthly totals are needed. By 
multiplying the number of clerk 
days by 7.5 hours per day, we get 
the total clerk hours per month. 
This represents our full-time clerks. 

To this time we add borrowed 
time, overtime, and temporary 
clerks (who are usually Manpower 
company employees used for a spe- 
cial short-term job). From this 
total we subtract vacations and 
other absences, and loaned time. 
We take the number of hours of 
nonbudgeted work from the time 
report and add it to the hours on 
the production report. 

We now have the number of 
permanent-clerk hours (payroll), 
the net-clerk hours (time worked), 
and work-volume hours. 

To get the division’s monthly 
ratio, divide net-clerk hours by 
work-volume hours. We keep the 
12-month running totals for net- 
clerk hours and work-volume 
hours; so to get the 12-month ratio, 
we divide the former by the latter. 
To convert permanent-clerk hours, 
net-clerk hours, and work-volume 
hours into clerks, divide each by 
the number of working hours in 
the month. 

Our final report form, Work Per- 
formance (Exhibit 4), is the one 


that tells the story. At the inception 
of the system, the ratios on this 
report are compared to the average 
month of the base year. If it is 
above 100, the division looks less 
favorable than the average during 
the base period, and if below 100 
looks more favorable. 

As a helpful item, our “Clerical 
Staffing Scoreboard,” at the bottom 
of the form, shows the net clerks 
saved or added when actual per- 
formance is compared with the per- 
formance of the previous year. For 
the computations of the scoreboard 
for the first year, subtract the 12- 
month work-volume hours from the 
12-month net-clerk hours and 
divide the answer by the number 
of working hours in the year. If 
the figure is negative, clerks were 
saved; and if positive, the clerks 
were added. For the second and all 
succeeding years, it is necessary to 
determine the difference between 
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Exhibit 2 


the 12-month net-clerk hours and 
12-month work-volume hours from 
the previous year, and subtract this 
from the difference of these hours 
for the present year. The result 
divided by the number of working 
hours for the year equals the clerks 
saved or added, depending whether 
the answer is negative or positive. 

The scoreboard allows for a con- 
tinuity of years so that, at a glance, 
a person reading the form could 
tell how the division is doing now 
and how it did, in terms of clerks 
saved, in relation to work produced 
in the past. 

This routing is done for each 
division in a department. Depart- 
ment totals are obtained by: 


1. Adding the number of perma- 
nent clerks on the payroll. 

2. Adding all the net-clerk hours 
and dividing by the number of 
working hours in the month. 

3. Adding all the work-volume 
hours and dividing by the number 
of working hours in the month. 

4. Dividing the net clerks by 
work-volume hours. 

5. Dividing the 12-month totals 
of net clerks by work-volume 
hours, 


The same form is used for the 
department totals as for a division. 
Company totals are obtained by 
adding all the departments totals. 

The company also has “non- 
budgeted” or ‘“nonmeasured” divi- 
sions. “‘Nonbudgeted” applies to 
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those areas where the work is 
primarily of a staff or miscellane- 
ous nature. Included are those di- 
visions or sections which have not 
been previously measured by any 
means—like our Public Relations 
and Law Department. 

In order that a performance rec- 
ord be obtained for entire depart- 
ments and for the entire firm (to 
get 100 percent coverage) an ap- 
proach related to that for the 
budgeted divisions is used to meas- 
ure nonbudgeted staffing. The 
fundamental objective is to observe 
the relationship between the staff- 
ing of nonbudgeted divisions and 
budgeted divisions. 

The basis of comparison for each 
nonbudgeted division is shown on 
the Work Performance report. The 
two kinds of bases are: 

1. The staffing of a nonbudgeted 
division with a company-wide func- 
tion, such as Personnel, will be 
compared to the company total of 
work-volume employees. As an ex- 
ample, last year, our Public Rela- 
tions was 30 percent over base, but 
inasmuch as it was our Centennial 
year, it is acknowledged. 

2. The staffing of other non- 
budgeted divisions, such as a staff 
division in our Treasurer's Depart- 
ment, will be compared to the work- 
volume employee total of its own 
department. The performance ra- 
tios for nonbudgeted divisions fur- 
nish information for demonstrating 
only what is happening in staff 
areas. 


What Has Work Measurement 
Done for Us? 


Encourages Co-operative Ex- 
change of People. One of the major 
benefits of our system is the operat- 
ing improvements that have re- 
sulted. Immediately noticeable was 
the improved interchange of per- 
sonnel between divisions. Super- 
visors loan and borrow people to 
meet their peak loads and special- 
project work. The spirit behind 
this interchange is especially salu- 
tary and conducive to improved 
operations. 

Signals Procedural Difficulties. 
The distribution of our monthly 
Work Performance charts directs 
the attention of each supervisor 
and his superiors to situations re- 
quiring attention. As an example, 
when employees are apparently 
working hard, but the performance 
index is below expectations, we 
might very well find some bottle- 
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neck impairing the work flow. 
Analysis by the supervisor will usu 
ally indicate where the difficulty 
lies, 

Helps Vacation Planning. A re- 
view of seasonal or monthly fluc- 
tuations in work-measurement re- 
ports helps the supervisor in sched- 
uling vacations. These reports will 
show him to what extent clerk time 
can be released. 

Guides Staffing for Changing 
Work Loads. A staffing control is 
made possible by determining the 
number of clerks that would be 
needed to current work 
loads if base period performance 
was experienced. A comparison of 
the actual staff with the staff ex- 
pected by period standards 
gives some measure of what staffing 
changes should follow changing 
work loads. 

A trend of declining work load 
will be evidenced by a decline in 
the number of expected staff. Un- 
less the actual staff is reduced cor- 
respondingly, a trend toward less 
favorable performance index will 
result. Such a circumstance is a 
stimulus to prompt release or trans- 
fer of employees when they are 
not needed. 

Increasing work loads which are 
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Exhibit 4 


not accompanied by corresponding 
increases in personnel indicate pres- 
sure operations and a more favor- 
able trend. This is a good justifica- 
tion for adding personnel. 

As a staffing control, a work- 
measurement system must be used 
with discretion. Considerations of 
operating overhead, of the varying 
training different 
jobs, and of other operating reali- 
ties which are not measurable by 
must be taken into ac- 
count. So, work measurement is 
not an absolute measure of staffing 
needs. It is merely a guide which 
aids in a complete appraisal of what 
changes in staff are proper. 


necessities on 


Statistics 


Can Anyone Use Work 
Measurement? 


The foregoing sample was for a 
medium-sized division (23 clerks). 
The division increased almost 
50 percent in size and in work 
volume. The unit time indices still 
hold true. We use the same system 
for a division with nine clerks and 
one with 60 clerks, and the results, 
although sometimes unfavorable, 
are always looked upon with keen 
interest and understanding. 
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By A. J. Knowles 


man, woman, 
and child spent about $238 last 
year on purchases from the United 
States. That adds up to nearly 
$4,033,000, or about one-quarter of 
all United States exports. ‘These 
articles,’ said President Eisen- 
hower in his address to the Cana- 
dian Parliament in July of this 
year, “come to you here in Canada 
only because of the desire of the 
Canadian consumer to buy a par- 
ticular piece of merchandise.” 
Americans, on the other hand, 
imported from Canada nearly 1,000 


ey Canadian 


Furs comprise an important part of Canada's export trade. Cold winters insure 
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different items, ranging from maple 
syrup and church vestments to 
calculating machines and minerals. 
That invoiced about $2,904,000. 
“Both our peoples want to buy and 
sell in a climate of economic vigor 
and expansion,’’ continued the 
President. 

The fact is that the climate is 
good; and, despite Canadian efforts 
to correct the present imbalance, it 
is a foregone conclusion that trade 
between the two countries will con- 
tinue to grow. To make the most 
of the Canadian market, however, 


the American businessman must 
learn its peculiarities. 

“We are all discounters now,” 
said a Canadian retailer, when 
talking about the way people are 
shopping around and comparing 
prices. Profit cream can only be 
had on distinctive goods that can 
be kept off the bargain counters, 
and sale of all products must be 
stimulated by intensive advertising. 

The Canadian trend is toward 
motivation buying, induced by 
radio, TV, newspaper, and maga- 
zine advertising—-supplemented by 
reams of leaflets delivered from 
door to door. “Two-thirds of our 
sales result from impulse-buying,” 
says the manager of one of our 
large chain stores. Attractive pack- 
aging and luring labels make good 
bait for Canadian housewives, who 
respond quickly to all forms of 
motivation. 

What appeals to the American 
also appeals to the Canadian. But, 
though our tastes are alike, their 
weights and measures, and many 
of their specifications, require- 
ments, and customs are different. 
In placing, or taking, an order, one 
must remember that long tons 
(2,240 pounds) rather than short 
tons (2,000 pounds) and imperial 
gallons (2771, cubic inches) rather 
than wine gallons (231 cubic 
inches) are used almost exclusively. 
Specific weights and measures 
should always be quoted and clear- 
ly understood. 

Trade specifications are no less 
important. Electrical appliances, 
for instance, must meet Canadian 
standards which often differ from 
those in the United States. A safe 
rule is to clear all requirements 


lustrous, long-wearing pelts. Here in 


Winnipeg, Man., porters bring red fox furs to tables at fur auction, so that buyers may examine them under strong lights 
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very carefully before shipping. Ele- 
mentary though this may be, it is 
surprising how many exporters in- 
cur losses because they fail to 
check. It is a good idea to have a 
broker prepare the shipping docu- 
ments and arrange shipment by 
dependable and rapid routes. Large 
concerns have their own shipping 
departments, which are familiar 
with the technicalities of shipping 
documents, Canadian customs in- 
voices, customs regulations, and so 
forth, 


Credit Arrangements 


The terms and conditions of ship- 
ment and payment should be clearly 
agreed upon before orders are proc- 
essed. Canadians like to receive 
goods on open account—who 
doesn't?—-and many pay, with dis- 
count, on delivery, or 10 days after. 

American exporters, however, 
often find it necessary to ship 
C.0.D.—-documents against pay- 
ment; or documents against accept- 
ances of 30, 60, and 90 days. They 
are generally in a position to dis- 
count the accepted drafts with their 
bankers, or to pledge them as col- 
lateral for borrowings. It is a good 
idea to allow buyers a discount for 
prepayment of time bills. 

The premium on Canadian funds 
fluctuates; so, when substantial 
amounts are involved, it is advisable 
to sell, or buy, these funds for 
future delivery, at the time term 
obligations are contracted, 

Canadian importers often ask to 
inspect goods before Customs clear- 
ance. As a rule, there can be little 
grounds for denying this privilege. 

Although Canadian credit risk is 
good, the standing of prospective 
customers should always _ be 
checked through a bank or credit 
agency. 


Prospects for Trade 


What are the prospects for trade 
development? Much of the present 
trade stems from United States in- 
vestments in Canadian industries 
mining, oil, automobiles, and so 
forth. The declared Canadian objec- 
tive (as expressed in the Gordon 
Report) is to make its industries 
more self-contained by local proc- 
essing and manufacture, rather 
than exporting raw materials. 

What the Canadian most likes to 
buy from the United States are the 
gadgets which retail at low prices, 
such as household articles, elec- 
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Enlarging the St. Lawrence Seaway will increase the present flow of Canadian 
goods to the United States. Canadians then can buy more of our products 


trical and photographic equipment 
small tools, and so forth. Many of 
them are not available in Canada; 
but those that are, sell at prices 
ranging from 10 percent to 50 per- 
cent higher than in the United 
States because of Canadian tariffs. 
Women’s and children’s dresses are 
most popular, too, and are always 
in demand when Canadian women 
cross the border. But, in general, 
it is not easy for independent coun- 
tries to sell each other similar 
items. Our economies are not com- 
plementary but competitive 

Equipment that is standard in 
the United States is difficult to mar- 
ket in Canada unless spare part 
and service are readily available 
Of three “makes” of simple faucets 

two Canadian and one American 

the American might be the light- 
est, most attractive, and cheapest. 
But the Canadian would be chosen 
if components of the American 
product were not carried in stock. 
This is the complaint against Eng- 
lish products, too. Unless spare 
parts are available, the Canadians 
don’t want them. 

Americans already supply 90 per 
cent of Canada’s imports of ma 
chinery and equipment; and 75 per- 
cent of iron and steel rolling-mill 
products, pipes, and tubes. They are 
also the major outside suppliers of 
auto parts, electrical 
tractors and farm implements, re- 
frigerators, fuel oil, cotton fabrics, 
and fresh vegetables. Their problem 
now is to hold their place in Cana 
da’s expanding market. 

There will always be a _ good 
market in Canada for goods that 
are different, useful, and moderate- 
ly priced. Some 5,000 items are on 
view today on the shelves of Cana- 
dian supermarkets, and there is 


apparatus 


room for plenty more to meet 
popular taste. 

Canadian habits are changing, 
and the businessman who will cash 
in is the one who is abreast of the 
trends. Canadian homes, gadgets, 
cars, and even the national diet, 
are being adapted. Beef consump- 
tion (still 74 pounds per head pet 
annum) is decreasing; but canned 
meat consumption is going up, and 
poultry has become a staple article 
of diet. TV dinners (frozen foods) 
are now being consumed at the rate 
of 32 pounds per head, and are on 
the increase. 

But if human trends challenge 
the businessman, economic trends 
afford an even greater challenge. 
Natural gas pipelines from the 
Prairies to Ontario, and the open- 
ing-up of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
are only two of the developments 
that will influence business in Cana- 
da. The latter may open up many 
markets not in existence today for 
the American businessman, 


More Subsidiaries 


To get into the Canadian market 
in a worthwhile way, however, 
American business should establish 
more subsidiaries in Canada. If its 
products are good, and popular, it 
cannot lose. American business al- 
ready has $14 billion tied up in 
long-term investments that should 
prove profitable in this expanding 
and wholesome country. 

The Canadian attitude toward 
U. S. subsidiaries—again as ex- 
pressed in the Report of the Gordon 
Commission——is that Canada needs 
and wants foreign capital, “‘al- 
though we should like to see more 
of it invested in such instruments 
as bonds and mortgages.” 




















For some years, Dartnell has been care- 
fully developing a library of outstanding 
sound motion pictures and sound-slide- 
films on salesmanship. These films deal 
with tested techniques of proven value 
and can easily be adapted to almost 
every line of business. Among our cus- 
tomers, you will find small independent 
business organizations and great cor- 
porations; manufacturers and distribu- 
tors; wholesalers and retailers; those 
who render services and those who sell 
tangible items. All have used Dartnell 
films to better prepare salesmen for in- 
creased selling power in a highly com- 
petitive market. 


Each Dartnell film is based on material 
prepared by leading figures in the world 
of selling—Richard C. Borden, Frank 
Bettger, J. C. Aspley. These men have 
spent the greater portion of their lives 
watching the selling winners work. 
They know from experience which tech- 
niques are basic to sales success and 
they have the ability to present their 
ideas and methods in a manner that 
allows for clear understanding and easy 
adaptation to most every line of business 


Final scripts are prepared by writers 
skilled in the methods of film production 
and a professional film studio shoots the 
picture and makes the final prints. From 
start to finish, the best talent available 
is employed to assure you a truly effec- 
tive and superior sales training film 


How to Rent a Dartnell Film 


Let us know the date and location of 
your meeting together with the approxi- 
mate number of salesmen who will at- 
tend. We will deliver a print of the film 
you select well ahead of your meeting 
date. Included in the package will be a 
colorful set of display posters and a com- 
prehensive meeting guide which will 
supply specific suggestions to help you 
plan an effective showing. Billing is 
based on the number of salesmen actu- 
ally present at the showing 


Half-hour black-and-white films rent at 
the rate of $1 per person, $40 minimum 
each showing. Add $20 if a color print 
is used. ‘Why Sales Managers Go 
Nuts’’ rents for 50 cents per person, 
$25 minimum 


How to Buy a Dartnell Film 


Firms with large sales organizations will 
have repeated use for these films and 
outright purchase is the logical choice 
“The Bettger Story,’’ ‘‘Closing the Sale,"’ 
“Overcoming Objections,’’ and ‘How 
to Sell Quality’’ are each $250. ‘‘Open- 
ing the Sale” and ‘'The Power of Enthu- 
siasm in Selling’’ are each $290. ‘‘Solid 
Gold Hours” (cclor) is $335. “Why 
Sales Managers Go Nuts” is $85. This 
includes the film, display posters, meet- 
ing guide, reel, film can, and a sturdy 
shipping container 


How to Preview a Dartnell Film 


Interested executives are cordially in- 
vited to visit our offices during visits to 
Chicago. Any or all of our films may be 
previewed here in our comfortable pro- 
jection room In those instances where 
this is not possible, we will gladly ship 
any film direct to your office on an 
executive preview basis A nominal $5 
charge per film is made to defray the 
costs of transportation and handling 
This charge will be credited toward 
your rental or purchase order of the film 
in question up to 60 days following 
preview. In this way, a private showing 
can be arranged at your convenience 
in your own office 


Write for Free Film Catalog 


To help plan future sales meetings, a 
copy of the Dartnell film catalog will 
prove most helpful. It describes a series 
of the finest motion pictures and sound- 
slidefilms available for your use and 
provides complete rental and purchase 
information. A copy is yours for the 
asking. 


-) HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 
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‘ FINEST SALES TRAINING FILMS 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


J {/ 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE + CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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One of the Most Effective Ways to Help Salesmen 
Or Dealers Do a Better Selling Job Is to Show 
Them the Techniques of Champions in Action! 


THESE FILMS WILL HELP YOU DO IT 


WHY SALES MANAGERS GO NUTS 


SOLID GOLD HOURS 


Ai 
A 
MA 


now 


OPENING THE SALE 


CLOSING THE SALE 


HOW TO SELL QUALITY 


THE POWER OF ENTHUSIASM 
IN SELLING 





These are 16mm 


sound motion pictures 
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Operations Research Offers Management 
A Modern Decision-Shaping Tool 


By A. C. Gamoran 


Management Advisory Services Division 
Harris, Kerr, Forster & Company 


HE ability of our minds to come 

to logical conclusions concern- 
ing a given set of facts is limited. 
It is limited by the ability of the 
mind to recall facts and to go 
through a series of logical steps 
to arrive at the conclusion. When 
the facts are too numerous or the 
thinking steps too involved, we 
must select tools to help find our 
answers. At this point, we resort 
to pencil and paper, to slide rules 
and calculators, to charts and rate 
tables to seek our answers. Then, 
too, human emotions color our 
thinking and often distort what 
may be a logical answer. 

To overcome the frailties of 
human emotion and the limitations 
of our human minds, we can also 
resort to scientific thinking. Scien- 
tific thinking requires certain disci- 
plines. It is a process of orderly 
observation and research. It re- 
quires the ability to abstract facts, 
to experiment, and to deduce only 
upon valid proof, 

Operations research seeks to syn- 
thesize the applicable sciences to 
the solution of management prob- 
lems. These may include, for ex- 
ample, the combination of mathe- 
matics and _ statistics, with the 
knowledge of physics to help deter- 
mine optimum cycles of preventive 
maintenance. It may employ the 
science of behavioral relationships 
with mathematics in determining 
the validity of given aptitude and 
attitude tests. 

Operations research seeks to 
combine the underlying relation- 
ships basic to a problem and, with 
a team of researchers skilled in 
diversified scientific training, deter- 
mines optimum results. Usually 
operations research takes the form 
of mathematical models which are 
developed to test the effects of 
changes in variables upon the ulti- 
mate result. These models are 
tested in the light of specific ex- 
periences to determine their validi- 
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ty before being applied. Among the 
successful management problems 
solved by this new tool are: 


1. Analysis of distribution of 


seasonal products 


2. Optimum distribution of emp- 
ty freight cars. 


3. Machine loading for maxi- 
mum utilization of equipment. 


1. Probabilities of absenteeism; 
requirements of medical attention 


Organizing for Research 


In starting out on an operations 
research project, the goal must be 
clearly defined. At the beginning 
all the causes of a problem may not 
be known. Often the real problem 
is not what it appears to be on the 
surface. It is presumed that the 
problem is complex, so that the 
methods are justified and the re- 
sults, if obtained, are worth the 
effort expended. 

The next step is to organize an 
operations research team. The team 
must have the authoritative inter- 
est of top management. Unless the 
project is looked upon as a serious 
scientific project with the full 
weight of senior management be- 
hind it, the likelihood of success is 
quite remote. The members of the 
team should include those qualified 
to contribute their 
branches of training and experience 
to the over-all problem 


separate 


The Investigative Procedure 


To start, an operations research 
team will collect information. The 
team will be interested in obtain- 
ing facts which affect the ultimate 
result. The key word in this con- 
cept is research. The team will be 
in quest of observed facts; it will 
be seeking relationships among the 
facts which can be generalized and 
expressed in the form of mathe- 
matical models. These models may 
be likened to equations which ex- 
press the relationship of the varia- 
bles. Each variable may be manipu- 
lated or kept at a constant to see 


its effect upon the other forces in 
the problem. By a series of changes 
and restrictions in the variable, the 
effect of each upon the ultimate 
answer is determined. 

tesearch also implies finding new 
mathematical tools to which the 
data may be subjected. There are 
many scientific methods used to 
develop mathematical models. 
Many of these tools require statis- 
tical techniques, and some of the 
methods are: linear programing, 
waiting-line theory, and the theory 
of games. The reader must bear in 
mind that when concepts in physi- 
cal sciences are developed, they 
are usually predictable with great 
certainty. In carrying these over to 
man-made decisions, the aspect of 
human behavior which is not al- 
ways predictable must be dealt 
with. Thus, probability enters into 
operations research formulas. 

The testing of the model will 
lead to pinpointing certain varia- 
bles which can be isolated and 
studied. By changing the variables, 
the effectiveness of the solution 
sought by the operations research 
team may be optimized. This will 
lead to new ways of forming de- 
cisions based on the findings of 
the team 
Research Applied to Inveniory 

To illustrate the use oi opera- 
tions research in management de- 
cisionmaking problems, let us ex- 
amine a problem typical to many 
namely inventory. 

If we were to draw a curve of an 
inventory balance of a typical busi- 
ness, it would look like a series of 
jagged peaks, from which de- 
scended sloping hills. These would 
abruptly end in vertical cliffs. 

The peaks in the graph represent 
when the inventory was 
replenished. The slopes represent 
the day-to-day diminution of the 
inventory. The greater the slope of 
the line, the faster the depletion 
of the inventory. At some times, 
the line will be a flat plain between 
a sloping hill and precipitous cliff. 
This will represent a constant bal- 
ance; the inventory is not moving. 


businesses 


times 
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mean or average balance 
4 





A company had three bank accounts for each of its three offices. 
It found that the average balance, plus or minus $100, $200, 
and $300 respectively, would cover 99.7 percent of its checks 


A dotted line is used to designate 
the order point. When the inventory 
reaches that balance, the buyer is 
supposed to reorder. This reorder 
point need not be a fixed point; to 
simplify our “topographic profile’’ 
it is convenient to imagine a flat 
line. 

Let us now consider what are the 
questions involved in the inventory 
problem. Certainly there are con- 
siderations of salability or us- 
ability. If the goods will not move, 
they need not be purchased in the 
first place. Assuming then that we 
are talking of items used over and 
over again, the question of price 
may be introduced. The buyer may 
obtain large quantity discounts if 
he orders in large lots. This runs 
head on into the question of how 
much of the capital of the organiza- 
tion is tied up in inventory. The 
cost of space used in storing the 
merchandise must also be counted. 
Then there are considerations of 
spoilage or waste. 

If we return to ordering in 
smaller lots, the price goes up, the 
cost of office overhead to process 
orders also goes up. Another point 
to consider is the time required to 
stock the inventory. This lead time 
must be sufficiently long enough to 
allow the supplier to deliver the 
order. If it is not, then the cost of 
lost sales or processing back orders 
may also enter into our considera- 
tion of cost. 


It is beyond the scope of an 
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article of this type to go into the 
solution of this problem. Suffice it 
to say that there are several mathe- 
matical techniques to which an in- 
ventory problem of this kind might 
be subjected. 


How Much Cash? 


One of the problems common to 
most firms is the use of money. 


If idle cash is kept at a minimum 
and funds employed most effective- 
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ly, the costs of borrowed capital 
can be considerably reduced—pos- 
sibly even eliminated. 

A bank balance should be looked 
upon as an inventory of money. 
Cash needs should be calculated by 
scientific means rather than by hap- 
hazard guess. Involved are these 
factors: daily cash receipts, daily 
cash disbursements, and the ‘“‘float’’ 

how long a time will elapse be- 
tween the issuance of checks and 
their payment by the bank. 

What first must be determined 
here is the degree of safety wanted 
in having funds available for pay- 
ment of each check. Also involved 
is the size of the accounts, the 
service charges, the location of the 
banks, and so forth. 

As illustrated by the accompany- 
ing graphs, this problem is solvable 
by mathematical models that per- 
mit the analysis of the components 
and the simulation of actions with- 
out testing them in actuality. 

Operations research teams, with 
their powerful analytical tools and 
electronic computers, have provided 
management with new problem- 
solving apparatus. Since operations 
research can simulate without in- 
terrupting existing business proce- 
dures, it will be used more and 
more by forward-looking execu- 
tives. It is less costly than any 
controlled laboratory experiment. 

Above all, it brings to manage- 
ment an objective method of de- 
cisionmaking, one based on scien- 
tific procedures. 


When placed in one bank, the company found that instead of $600, only a 


$374 variation from 


the average balance would provide desired 


safety 
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Two-In-One Machine for the A 
Busy Accountant 


The new Model 3541E is an efficient 
calculating machine as well as a du- 
plex adding machine, with all the 
features of the step-o-matic models 
It is well adapted for invoice check- 
ing, general figuring, currency con- 
version, and duty and tax computa- 
tions. Multiplication is performed 
easily by entering the multiplicand 
and the multiplier on the keyboard 
When the total key is depressed, the 
answer is obtained—all printed on 
tape for permanent record. An ac- 
cumulating register adds and sub- 
tracts all totals, and gives the grand 
total upon depression of grand total 
key. Addox-X, Inc., 330 Park Ave 
New York 22, N. Y 
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Need a Pocket Calculator? > 


Ever wish you could take that won- 
derful desk calculator along on busi- 
ness trips or when you're quoting 
prices away from home plate? Here 
is your answer. Efficient enough to 
warrant regular desk use, this “Addi- 
mult Summator” collapses to fit in a 
coat pocket. It adds or subtracts in a 
jiffy any number of figures up to nine 
columns across. And its simplicity of 
construction keeps its cost way down 
R/B Crafters, 1642 Fairmont Ave 
Philadelphia 30, Pa 


Intercom System Based on 
Numerical Combinations 
<- 


Because of its unusual construction, 
any number of stations can be accom- 
modated on the Ring-Master with 
only 10 buttons. All master stations 
are secured against tapping and have 
secretary interception, block switch, 
and microtelephone for confidential 
conversation. The microphone and 
loud-speaker are contained in the 
same unit. Separate intercom instal- 
branches and plants scat- 
various locations can be 


lations in 
tered in 
together with one pair of 
telegraph lines or a _ radio 
Gustav A. Ring A/S 
Akersgt 8, 


linked 
rented 
transmitter 
Export Department, 
Oslo, Norway 


Electronic Computer System 
For Smaller Businesses 


Although still far from low priced, 
a new data-processing system Is now 
available that will rent for about 
one-half the current rate of compar- 
able equipment. For the smaller com- 
pany that has enough paper work to 
justify an electronic data system, 
this would be a good buy. Bendix’s 
G-15 digital computer has_ been 
equipped with an accessory called the 
CA-2, that will standard 
cards, punched with numeric, alpha- 
betic, or special character informa- 
tion. Power requirements are one- 
third less, and the installation area 
is about one-half that of other sys- 
tems. The G-15 is normally supplied 
with punched paper tape equipment 
and also has a wide range of other 
including magnetic tape 
storage units. Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich 
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Carbon-Backed Forms 
Simplify Procedures 


Spot carbonization and the  no- 
smudge feature make carbon-backed 
business forms more convenient to 
use. A wax carbon compound is im- 
pregnated on the back of Carb-O- 
Copy forms only where needed 
making it possible to control the in- 
formation carried through on the 
carbon copies. They can be used with 
a typewriter, pen, pencil, Addresso- 
graph or accounting machine. Avail- 
able in red and blue carbons, as well 
as black. Cullom & Ghertner Co., 600- 
21st Ave. N., Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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New Copy Paper for 
Engineering Drawings 


Weak tracings, blueprints, or direct- 
process prints can be reproduced with 
actually greater contrast than the 
original, using Hunter’s HeccoPos- 
tive silver-sensitized photographic 
paper. Designed to be exposed on the 
diazo direct-process or blueprint ma 
chine, it will reproduce positive 
black lines on white paper, without 
going through the usual negative 
step. The paper comes in two weights 

extra thin .003, and vellum. Hunter 
Photo-Copyist, Inc., 566 Spencer St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 
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Props for Your Next Speech 


<< 


This new flannelboard has a fibrous 
nap with microscopic hooks that 
grasp exhibits firmly, freeing you 
mind of concern over whether or not 
the props will stay put. Just glue 
pieces of sandpaper to the backs of 
newspaper clippings, photographs, 
pamphlets, specially prepared charts 
and graphs. Designed for use with 
the Arlington 5-Way Presentation 
Easel, the flannelboard is made of 12- 
ounce woven black flannel held secure 
to the easel by means of a clamp bar 
Arlington Aluminum Company, 19011 
W. Davison, Detroit 23, Mich 





Combination File Folder Holds 
Microfilm and Correspondence 


This is a handy way to keep all rec- 
ords together—old and new. “Inac- 
tive” records can be microfilmed and 
kept in the jacket along with current 
data, so that a complete history of 
any transaction is immediately avail- 
able. This is especially valuable for 
records of hospital patients, trust 
funds, credit records, and manufac- 
turing processes that require special 
specifications for customer 
Pockets come in three sizes, and are 
designed to attach to any straight- 
edge file folder in such a way that 
they create the index guide for the 
folder itself. Remington Rand Divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corp., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
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Railing-Height Partitions 
Define Areas 


< 


One answer to the problem of keep- 
ing departments separated in an open 
area, without chopping the room into 
boxlike sections, is the railing-height 
partition. These have all the advan- 
tages of permanent partitions, with 
the added convenience of portability 
E-Z Wall partitions come unfinished, 
ready for painting, or faced with 
vinyl plastic in a choice of USG 
standard colors. United States Gyp- 
sum Co., 300 West Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 
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don’t miss 
setting 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





A BRIEF, SUCCINCT leaflet pro- 
vides a check list outline of the op- 
erations that help translate publicity 
into sales. Advertising, sales, and 
marketing executives may obtain a 
copy from Greif-Associates, 320 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


. > 


“HOW TO SOLVE the Car Allow- 
ance Problem” explains a program 
for figuring car expense, either 
leased, or driver- or company-owned; 
applicable when 15 or more vehicles 
are involved. Available from Runz- 
heimer and Co., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


IF YOU BUDGET your time far 
ahead, flag major deadlines, and note 
other commitments around which 
your time must be programed, you 
will like the Executive Time Planner 
It calendars a full year on one sheet. 
Available in reasonable quantities 
from Barrington Associates, Inc., 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


: * * 


AN ENTERTAINING, 22-minute 
color movie, “When Every Minute 
Counts,” showing how modern equip- 
ment summons police or firemen in 
the first crucial minutes after fire or 
burglary, can be booked through ADT 
Company, 155 Sixth Ave., New York 
13, N. Y. 


> > 


“EASY DOES IT” is a pamphlet for 
materials handlers; it contains tips 
on how to lift and pile, as well as 
rules for power-truck drivers. Single 
copies from the National Safety 
Council, 25 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


+ + * 


A COPY OF a 68-page booklet con- 
taining 60 sales letters of proved 
pulling power is available from the 
American Automatic Typewriting Co., 
2323 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, IIl. 
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THOSE INTERESTED in the sum 
of the public’s attitudes, opinions, 
associations, and impressions of their 
company may want a copy of “Have 
You Looked at Your Image Lately?” 
Available from the librarian, A. J 
Wood Company, 1518 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa 


. 


THE 1959 EDITION of “Getting 
Ahead In Industry” is coming off the 
presses. It discusses organized train- 
ing of industrial supervisors and mid- 
dle managers. Available from Lincoln 
Extension Institute, 1401 W. 75th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


LESTER A. PRATT, whose acute 
nose for smelling out fraud has long 
been used by bankers and business- 
men, has written a booklet on bank- 
ing procedures. “The wHole Story of 
American Bank Checks” can be ob- 
tained from the Cummins-Chicago 
Corp., 4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Tl 


FACTS AND FIGURES on the ad- 
vantages of a co-ordinated transpor- 
tation system are given in a reprint, 
“Metropolitan U.S.A.—1970,” avail- 
able from the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 5, N. Y 


* 


“HOW TO LIVE With an Air Force 
Contract” is the title of a 19-minute 
16mm. color film that explains how 
a company, inexperienced with Gov- 
ernment contract procedures, may 
venture successfully into this field 
For information write United World 
Films, Inc. (Government Dept.), 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y 


A 12-PAGE BULLETIN on industrial 
equipment contains five 
case histories that suggest the im- 
portant yardsticks of equipment se- 
lection. Ask for Bulletin No. 2239 
from Department PW, Electronics 
Division, Diamond Power Specialty 
Corp., Lancaster, Ohio 


television 


* 


“INCENTIVES FOR Executives” ex- 
plains an approach to basic problems 
of executive and hourly employee 
earnings. Instead of the national or 
an industrial average, the plan is 
based on the historic performance of 
the firm itself. Booklet is available 
from Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge 38, Mass 


WHAT EVERY employee should 
know about income taxes is explained 
in “Income Tax-Opedia.” Single 
copies available from the Channing 
L. Bete Co., Greenfield, Mass., for 
25 cents 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 
Interchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 








* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

* All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-12 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


START YOUR NEW YEAR RIGHT WITH 


CONVOY “Chem-Board’”* 


RIGID, PERMANENT, INEXPENSIVE 
record storage FILES 


Chem-Board Storage Files are perma- 
nent. They cost and weigh about 50% 
less than steel; cost less than some cor- 
rugated paper files. They're shipped 
assembled, ready for use. 
NOW-—smooth, staple-free 

fronts make them suitable 

even for “front-office” use. 

Available in letter, legal, 

check, deposit slip, tab card 

and many other sizes. 


*CHEM-BOARD IS RIGID. 
IZED CORRUGATED BOARD 
PROCESSED TO REMARK 
ABLE STRENGTH. 


CONVOY. Inc. 
Station B, Box 216-1 
CANTON 6, OHIO 








SCHEDULE YOUR 


TIME 
The easy, orderly way 





Get a Handy 


1959 MONTH-0O-RAMA 
A Whole Month’s Day-to-Day 
Schedule Before You 


You'll marvel at how this appointment 
systematizer helps keep your schedule 
running smoothly. Dates, meetings, 
plans, dinners, invitations, deadlines, 
ete., fit into an orderly pattern without 
conflict. The MONTH-O-RAMA keeps the 
whole month's day-to-day arrangements 
in front of you. Gives you the perspec- 
tive panorama you want to plan your 
time wisely. 


Each page is Lix8'%, blocked off by 
days; all pages neatly bound with spiral 
wire for permanence. Handy to keep at 
your desk and in brief case—at office, 
home, and travel. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send only $1.10 for 1959 edition 
Quantity prices available. (Your secre- 
tary should have one too!) 


MONTH-O-RAMA 


6969 Amherst, Dept. A, St. Louis 5, Mo. 











me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 1%,” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


~ 
Bs 
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FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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THE APPRAISAL INTERVIEW: 
OBJECTIVES, METHODS AND 
SKILLS. By Norman R. F. Maier. 
There comes a time in every execu- 
tive’s and supervisor’s life when he 
must meet face to face with a sub- 
ordinate and tell him, frankly or not, 
what he thinks of him. This book was 
written to make such confrontations 
more fruitful. 

As Prof. Maier reminds us, the ap- 
praisal interview has become a fre- 
quently used device in American 
management, principally because it 
can contribute to manager develop- 
ment. It has other purposes, too: 
warning or giving recognition, sup- 
plying data for inventory, preparing 
for promotion or transfer, or merely 
letting the subordinate know where 
he stands. Even though it takes place 
first, the appraisal can be distorted 
by the interview. Because of the un- 
pleasantness that is almost inevit- 
ably generated if the subordinate 
questions the appraisal, superiors 
are inclined to make overgenerous 
evaluations. 

Skill in handling the interview can 
reduce friction and lead to forthright 
appraisal, to the obvious benefit of 
superior, subordinate, and company 
Core of the book—six chapters—are 
edited transcripts of interviews show- 
ing three methods: Tell and Sell, Tell 
and Listen, and Problem Solving 
These interviews are not “real,” but 
were created by role-players who ef- 
fectively bring out the author's 
methods, points, and warnings. Ex- 
cept for one chapter, this book is 
highly specialized and rightly so. The 
single exception deals with some 
problem-solving principles evolved 
for interviewing, but capable of 
broader application. Prof. Maier al- 
ternates between the groves of aca- 
deme (University of Michigan) and 
the bustling business world, where 
he serves as a consultant to some of 
the Nation’s most progressive com- 
panies. His latest book is an instruc- 
tive compound of scholarly reading 
reflection, and the pragmatism of the 
“real” world. John Wiley & Sons, 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
246 pp. $7.00 C.F.J. 
DICTIONARY OF PERSONNEL 
AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
By Esther L. Becker. The 2,468 
entries and 521 cross references in 
this dictionary cover, among other 
subjects: management techniques; 
trends in training; a listing of person- 
nel and industrial relations organiza- 
tions; publications dealing with in- 
dustrial, labor, and personnel rela- 


tions; and colleges and universities 
conducting personnel and industrial 
relations research and offering 
courses in those areas. 

Definitions of terms are accurately 
and concisely listed. For instance 
“executive development” is thorough- 
ly covered, and a number of special 
studies are cited showing general 
interpretation of the term. Also listed 
are 33 courses in executive develop- 
ment given by leading colleges and 
universities. Duration of courses, 
starting dates, how long the programs 
have been in effect, fees, and sizes 
of groups are charted 

Most of the latest terms used in 
personnel and industrial relations are 
included in the dictionary, and solid 
definitions of older terms are easy 
to find in the alphabetical listings 
Here is an excellent quick-reference 
directory for any management execu- 
tive to have near his desk. Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 366 pp 
$10.00 E.M.R 


AS UNIONS MATURE. By Richard 
A. Lester. The author, a Princeton 
professor of industrial relations, pref- 
aces his book, “Americans often re- 
act emotionally toward labor unions.’ 
He keeps his promise that his book 
won't pass judgments. And, perhaps 
unnecessarily, he takes time to ex- 
plain that his use of “evolution” and 
“maturity” does not carry any “nec- 
essary implications of progress, vir- 
tue, or social advantage.” 

He wrote this book out of the 
conviction that some analysis of the 
future course of trade unionism would 
help those concerned with collective 
bargaining, labor legislation, and 
national economic policy. He bases 
his prognosis on examination of the 
paths that labor has followed since 
the movement got under way in the 
1790's 

With many of its major 
reached, with 18 million members, 
American trade unionism has aged 
No longer are its leaders evangels, 
men with a mission to radically alter 
the economic and social order. 

Prof. Lester examines five unions 
in detail: Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, United Automobile 
Workers, Carpenters, Teamsters, and 
the United Mine workers. These 
unions differ almost as much as 
their remarkable leaders differ. Their 
future paths will not converge. But 
there will be certain parallels. The 
trend toward tighter centralization 
of power will continue; so will pro- 
fessionalization of officials and the 


goals 
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reliance on experts. As for antiunion 
activities, Prof. Lester doesn’t think 
that General Electric’s hard-boiled 
contesting of union leaderships will 
attract many other large firms. 

As for management-union relations, 
Prof. Lester foresees: (1) increasing 
professionalization of the bargaining 
process; (2) more attention on ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the 
agreement; (3) less use of the strike 
weapon. This is such an important 
book that no review can do it justice. 
Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 171 pp. $3.75 C.F.J 


Briefly Noted 


BANK CREDITS AND ACCEPT- 
ANCES. By Wilbert Ward and Henry 
Harfield. This fourth edition of a 
book first published in 1922 brings 
up to date a most useful book on 
commercial credit transactions. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the question 
of letters of credit, which are in- 
creasingly used with the expansion 
of foreign trade. Acceptance financ- 
ing is also given careful and compre- 
hensive treatment. Both authors are 


members of the New York Bar, Mr. 
Ward having also been a vice-presi- 
dent of the First National City Bank 
of New York. The Ronald Press Co., 
15 BE. 26th St., 
277 pp. $7.00 


New York 10, N. Y. 


CREDIT MANAGEMENT HAND- 
BOOK. A publication of the National 
Association of Credit Men, this 776- 
page handbook is a summary of the 
credit practices of more than a hun- 
dred credit authorities. Prepared and 
edited by the Credit Research Foun- 


dation, it covers every aspect of com- 
mercial credit “for all who supervise, 
administer, or conduct the credit 
function in business.”” Among the 29 
major subjects included are Credit 
Management, Credit Policy, Organiz- 
ing the Credit Department, Manning 
the Credit Department, Training for 
Credit Management, Credit Investi- 
gation, Credit Analysis, and Collec- 
tion Policies and Procedures. Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Ill. $12.00 


SELECTION, TRAINING, AND 
COMPENSATION OF OVERSEAS 
MANAGERS. A Special Study by 
Business International. This 
contains the returns made by a group 
of American companies operating 
overseas to a number of question- 
naires sent them by Business Inter- 
national, “a weekly report to manage- 
ment on business abroad.” Each of 
the detailed tabulations is reproduced 
giving data on such subjects as na- 
tionality, job titles, personal back- 
ground, salaries and allowances, and 
vacation policies. Haynes Publishing 
Co., Inc... 200 Fourth Ave New York 
3, N. Y. 66 pp. $36.00 


study 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Pencils 


Sharp Wits 
Need Sharp Pencils! 


BUY... 7 
—= DIXON ¢ 
Pd. ol 
TICONDEROGA 


Publishers 


Our high royo!lty—low subsidy 
complete program con help you 


O join Comet's list of widely 
recognized ond successful 
outhors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 


CAN B E COMET PRESS BOOKS 


Dept. AB-12, 200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


PUBLISHED! 


Business Booklets 


FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 























Here is a popular booklet by an ex 
on filing which will help every 
eworker 


wn—to eliminate many costly de 


from the top man on 


ays and losses. It will make good 

filing a habit and save time and 

dollars. Order enough copies to put 

one on each desk in your office. The 
; 


cost is nominal. 


QUANTITY PRICES 


Single copies 40 cents each 


12 to 99 copies 30 cents each 


100 to 249 copies 26 cents each 


Postage will be added) 
Order direct from publisher— 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 








Please Mention 
“4AWERICAN BUSINESS” 


When Writing to Advertisers 














Prophets, Honorable and Otherwise 


The United States economy is rounding the 
last quarter, like one of those Australian milers. 
Last spring not the cheeriest of prophets could 
have envisioned such a strong finish. 

Yet some forecasters with a repute for being 
right prescribe a slight dose of caution. They 
point out that much of the stimulus was shot 
into the economic system by inventory replen- 
ishment, that our industrial capacity still is 
larger than our ability to consume. When in- 
ventory levels are restored, things could slow 
down again. 

Or so their lament goes. Perhaps the most 
useful instruction to be had from the 1958 
recession is that nobody but nobody was able 
to forecast either its arrival, its intensity, or 
its duration. If economics no longer is dismal, 
neither is it a science. Most people are wrong 
most of the time when it comes to predicting 
the future. Perhaps the most dangerous fake 
is the too-exact prophet. Nobody knows all of 
the answers. Few of the business seers even 
know most of them. 


Summerfield Is Right 

It really pays to obey the Post Office De- 
partment exhortation to mail early in the day, 
before the peak load. In recent weeks, AMeEri- 
cAN Business has timed the arrival of letters 
mailed first class to its offices in New York and 
Los Angeles. Letters dropped before noon 
were delivered the next morning in New York 
City and the afternoon of the second day in 
Los Angeles. Letters mailed in the late after- 
noon didn’t reach New York until the second 
morning and Los Angeles the morning of the 
third day. Mail to the 109 cities with zoned 
addresses arrives about a day earlier if the 
zone number is used, 


Age Is No Gauge 

Two trends, one reinforcing the other, make 
it inevitable that arbitrary retirement policies 
be relaxed: Inflation is making it increasingly 
hard for the average retired person to survive 
on his pension, even when supplemented with 
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Social Security; on their side, employers face 
a contracting labor market in the next decade. 

Indeed some companies already have begun 
to abandon rigid retirement policies by filling 
part-time jobs from the ranks of their pen- 
sioners. One obstacle to this is that, until they 
reach age 72, workers forfeit their social secu- 
rity benefits if they earn more than $1,200 in 
a year. There is growing pressure on Congress 
to amend Social Security so that it serves as 
an incentive to work rather than as a penalty. 

But the most radical reform must take place 
in use of the calendar as a precise gauge of age. 
Some men are over 70 before they reach age 
55. We all know others in their 70’s who, in 
terms of physical vigor and mental acuity, are 
hardly 50. 


“Lost Our Lease” 


It’s a fairly common practice to build on 
land leased from another, everything to revert 
to the owner at the end of a 99-year lease. 
Ninety-nine years is a long time, practically 
forever. Yet many London buildings rest on 
land passed out by King John on leases to 
last not 99 but 999 vears. But now these soon 
will expire, reminding all that even the most 
remote deadline must eventually fall due. 


Corporate Couveism 


Urged on by that charlatan, Emile Coue, 
Americans a few decades ago repeated to 
themselves, “Little by little every day, I’m 
getting better every way.” More than a few 
management development programs use this 
autosuggestion on the corporate level. 

A related point was made recently by Robert 
L.. Reid, director of the Executive Program, 
School of Business, University of Chicago. 
“Since management development is critically 
important, and since it has a large number of 
unknown factors, it seems to be a ripe field for 
supersalesmen and promoters.” Building man- 
agers takes something more than having a colt 
in every barn. Indeed, it is just about the most 
complex task a company can undertake——one 
of the most rewarding, too. 
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A. VIRGA, GENERAL MANAGER of the 
Original Crispy Pizza Crust Co., 


Inc. 


THE ORIGINAL CRISPY PIZZA CRUST CO., INC. in New York City, New York 


A 


THIS NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE hia 


reduced 


operating expenses 


“Our Calional System 
saves us ‘0,400 a year... 


pays for itself every ll months.”’ -Original Crispy Pizza Crust Co., Inc. 


“Our business has increased 100°; 
since we installed our National Sys 
tem,”’ writes A. Virga, General Man 
ager of the Original Crispy Pizza 
Crust Co., Inc. “Yet our National 
continues to handle all accounting 
work with maximum speed and effi 
ciency. 

“We find that mechanization with 
a National has made important time 
and money-savings for us. Overtime 
work that was necessary with the 
pen-and-ink method we used pre 
viously has been completely elimi 
nated. And because our National is 


New 


simple to operate, anyone can quick 
ly learn to use it 

“Through reduced operating costs 
and increased record-keeping effi 
ciency, our National System saves 
us $5,400 a year, pays for itself every 
11 months.” 


~ j “a 
of the 


General Manager 


Original Crispy Pizza Crust Co., Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 


COUNTRIES 


HELPING BUSINESS 


SAVE MONEY 


York City, N.Y 


om the 


possible hy 


is, too, can benefit fr 
conomy 
| Svstem 


made 
Nationals pay for 
through sa ings 
ontinue to return a regular vear 
fit. National's world vide 
nization will protect this profit 
yout the National 
(See the vellou pages of 
phone book.) 


es quickly 


service 
Ask 


Vainte nance 


"TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ncr paper (No Carson Reauiren) 





WE'LL HELP YOU PUT IT ACROSS 


Whatever your sales goal, Jam Handy can help you reach it. You call the signals—we’ll help you pack that extra 
punch into your paydirt drive, with plenty of solid down-to-earth drill on selling fundamentals. 


If you can score better with motion pictures, we'll produce them for you. Or, if experience has shown that less 
elaborate sales presentation aids will do it, we'll take care of those too. 


With your guidance, production is completed in minimum conference time. Costs are consistent with your budget, 
or as low as the need indicates. For consultation call .. . 


Ze JAM HANDY Ovonsction 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES e DRAMATIZATIONS ¢ PRESENTATIONS ¢ VISUALIZATIONS e¢ SLIDEFILMS e¢ TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL WEW YORK. JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-232! DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-875) 





